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THE ORIGIN OF TEE-TOTALISM. 
Curtosrry often being excited to inquire as to the origin of tee- 
totalism, the following short statement of facts may be acceptable. 
Soon after the establishment of the Preston Temperance Society, 
whieh was on March 22nd, 1832, it was discovered that many of 
our members were in the habit of getting drunk with fermented 
liquors, allowed by the pledge to be taken in great moderation. 
Entire abstinence was therefore frequently talked about in private 
companies, but no pledge was immediately adopted. On Saturday 
evening, Sept. Ist, 1832, a meeting was called in the Cockpit, to 
discuss the merits of abstinence ; and at the close of the meeting, 
the following was adopted asa private pledge, and signed by seven per 
sons. Their names were taken down atthe time inan old memoran- 
dum book, which I copied with my own hand, I believe, the next day; 
and as this copy has been preserved in my possession ever since, 
to make it more memorable, I have got the subjoined fac-simile 
engraving of the same. 

** We agree to abstain from all liquors of an intoxicating quality, 


whether ale, porter, wine, or ardent spirits, except as medicine.’ 
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The advantages of entire abstinence soon became manifest ; the 
doctrine was publicly advocated ; and the greater part of the com- 
On the 22nd J&nuary, 1833, the com- 
mmittee discussed the propriety of publicly introducing the absti- 


mitted became abstainers. 


nence pledge. This discussion was repeated; and at the first 
annual meeting, held on the 26th of March, 1833, the following 
pledge was publicly adopted along with the old pledge, and be- 
came part of the constitution of the Preston Society—‘* We do 


“further voluntarily agree to abstain, for one year, from ale, porter, 


wine, ardent spirits, and all intoxicating liquor, except used as 
medicines or in a religious ordinance.” 

The ‘one year” clause was abolished the next annual meeting ; 
afterwards the old pledge was abandoned, with some other modifica- 
tions; and the following isnow theonly pledge to which the Society 
receives signatures—‘‘ J do voluntarily promise that I will abstain 
from ale, porter, wine, ardent spirit, and all intoxicaling liquors, 
and will not give nor offer them to others, except as medicines, or 
in a religious ordinance ; and IJ will discountenance the causes and 
practices of intemperance.” 


— —— — 7 - — 


A BAD THOUGH NOT AN UNCOMMON CASE. 


“Wat must I give you for this bit of straw that lies at the door ? 
said a poor ragged fellow the other day. 

** What do you want it for?” I asked. 

** To lie on.” 

“To lie on! why have you nothing better ? you should not lie 
on dirty straw, you should have a good chaff bed.” 

** But how must I get it?” rejoined the man, whose ragged 
waistcoat, fastened together by many ingenious contrivances, 
had fixed my attention intensely upon him. 

T looked at him from top to toe, a mere wreck of a being, upon 
the verge of the grave, sinking beneath his own sorrows brought 
on by drinking. What customers, thought T, have these landlords, 
and what a ruinous business is that in which they are engaged. 

** But really,” said I, “‘ have you nothing better than this straw 
to lie upon ?” 

**T have not had a bed-stead for six or seven years,” was his 
answer; ‘‘and my sides,” pressing his hands upon his hips, ‘‘are 
red raw with lying on the floor.” 

I endeavoured to say something more ; hut bursting into tears, 
he exclaimed, “‘Oh, I am so bad here and here,” pressing his 
bosom and one of his sides, ‘* I dont know what must come on me.” 

“Well, you must give up drinking; it is that which has brought 
you to all this trouble.” 

‘Tl sign for six months if you'll let me,” exclaimed the man. 
‘“T have been to Mounsey’s and one of the young men has pro- 
mised to make up a bottle, and told me I must take nothing unless 
it was a drop of cold gin and water.” 

“© You are truly a pitiable object,” said I, ‘* who gave you that 
coat ?” being the only deceut article“of clothing he had on. 

“Mr. at the Arms—he is a good friend of mine: 
I have been helping Westheads to load their carts.” With this 
he pulled off his hat, to shew how he was reduced; the hat was 
out of all shape, and the crown well calculated to make sport for 








the wind, 

‘* Why you talk about signing, and the shopman ordering you 
to give over drinking, and yet I perceive by your breath, that you 
have just been getting some drink ?” 

This startled the man, who, after a short pause, said, ‘* Well, 
T had one glass over loading the cart ; but I will really give it up— 
I will, Mr. Livesey,” he added emphatically. 

With this he went off, but I fear he is past redemption ; his facul- 
ties appearing to be much impaired. 








Longer AND Betrer.—A speaker at a temperance meeting 
held in Exeter said—‘* The more I know of tee-totalism the bet- 
ter I like it. I have now entered upon my second year, and 
therefore can speak practically as to the operation of our system. 
I am now sixty-four years of age, and you all know that are ac- 
quainted with me that my work is very laborious, (a blacksmith ; ) 
but I can do a harder day's work with less fatigue now than I 
could forty years ago, when I took strong drink to help me in my 
labour; and the longer I am acquainted with tee-totalism the 





| better I like it.” 
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SCENES IN MANCHESTER. 


I RECENTLY spent a day in Manchester, and while I could not 
help admiring the numerous improvements, the splendid buildings, 
and the excellent general arrangements of this large town, it is 
painful to reflect, that in reference to morals, decidedly the most 
important matter to be attended to, no suitable efforts seem to be 
In this, the 
present age appears to be labouring under a great error, for how- 
ever we may advance in arts and sciences, however magnificent 
we may make our public buildings, or however wealthy we may 
become as a nation, yet, if the moral pulse be low and languid, 
if the masses are not trained to fear God and love all men, there 
will be little security for the permanent stability and peace of 
the nation. 


making to effect a proportionate improvement. 


I have been forcibly led to these remarks from the appalling 
exhibitions of misery and vice whieh are to be seen in some of 
the public streets of our large towns. I arrived in Manchester, 
after ten o'clock in the evening ; and theugh all other shops were 
closed, the illuminated drunkeries in every street were all open. 
It is immaterial when you visit such streets as Oldham-street and 
Swan-street, for at all times you will seo these places frequented 
by the most wretched-looking creatures in the world. A great 
proportion are females, dirty, ragged, and wretched, who infest 
Near 
to certain dram shops in Dale-street, Liverpool, the same class of 
wretched creatures abound: whilst great numbers ef men, ema- 


the streets, and who behave in the most unseemly manner. 


ciated and miserable, are sauntering about in the same neighbour- 
hood. Can nothing be done for this part of the human family ? 
eannot they be saved from impending ruin? could not a portion 
of that active spirit which erects the towering chimnies in so 
many parts of our towns; which builds new churches and chapels in 
abundance; which plans and executes the magnificent railways ; 
and, by means of steam, is almost joining continents together— 
could not this noble spirit determine at once upon some moral 
enterprise for reforming this wretched portion of our fellow-crea- 
tures? Whatever else be done or left undone, one would imagine 
that Christians of every class would combine and say, ‘‘ We are 
determined to admonish every one of these miserable objects, and 
to do all in our power to reclaim them from their vicious habits.” 
Tf any man visiting Manchester, wishes to see the greatest amount 
of wretchedness in the least time, he may stand at the front of a 
certain jerry shop in Thomas-street, near Oldham-street. 


———— ee ee 


LIKE AN ENGLISITMAN. 
HAVE you heard of the brutal assault whieh was committed upon 
our neighbour, Mr, Warbutton the other night by Mr. Falmouth ? 
said a gentleman to a friend of his as they were chatting after 
dinner over their wine. 


‘** No, not a word,” was the reply. 

** But T assure you he took a stick and laid on him shamefully.” 

** And what has been the consequence.” 

‘* Why unless an apology had been made an action was threaten- 
ed; but Mr. F. I understand has made a suitable submission 
and so the matter dropt.” 

** Aye, but I would not have dropt it; if he had used me in 
that way, I would have resisted like an Englishman !” 

This gentleman, to shew that he was in earnest, along with these 
words, tsruck the table till the glasses danced again. To forgive and 
not to resent we are taught, is acting like a Christian, but to resist 
and give blow for blow, is to act like an Englishman. No man 
can serve two masters, and as easily might any one attempt to 
sustain these two opposite characters. 





Am INTeresTiInG Case or Rerormation.—There is a black- 
smith in the town of Looe, who was a complete slave to drun- 
kenness, the terror of his family, a pest to society, and a nuisance 
to the whole neighbourhood. He was drinking in a public house 
with some of his pot companions, when a temperance man called, 
and was immediately asked to drink. ‘‘ No,” said he, “‘I am 








not thirsty, and if [ was, that would make me more so. I can 
do better without it than you can with it.” The blacksmith was 
struck at the firmness of the man, and felt his own degraded state, 
and made up his mind to drink no more. He said to his com- 
panions, *‘come drink up what is in the pot, it will be a long 
time before you have any more with me.’” They only laughed at 
him. He told his wife of the resolution he had made, but she 
doubted, having often heard it before. The next morning, how- 
ever, instead of going to the public house, he went (o his forge, 
and continued there through the day, and so went on for a week 
or two. The ehange in the family was so visible, that every body 
saw it who came in contact with it, and from the extreme of 
wretchedness and misery they have become comfortable and hap- 
py. One of his children went to him, and said, “‘ father, I saved 
a shilling, and I will give it you, because you don't go to the 
public house, and we are so happy because you are so kind and 
Another little thing who had saved a few pence 
did the same; the poor fellow was overcome, and felt that he 


was a father and a man; but this he never felt until he wasa 


good to us.” 


sober man. 


Tue Cure-att.—A young man, who is a druggist in Barn- 
stable, was very unwell for a considerable time, and was recom- 
mended to take several glasses of old port wine in the day: this 
however failed to do him any good, when he was recommended 
He procured a cask at 
the first hand, in order that he might have it pure, but still he 
got no better, when he wss recommended to try total abstinence. 
He did so, and found it to answer to admiration, for he is better 
in health than he has been for many years.—He also stated, that 


to try some of the best London porter. 


there was a captain of a vessel, who traded from Barnstaple to 
Wales, who was one of his best customers for antibilious pills. 
He had lost sight of him for a considerable time, but happeniag 
to meet with him, he said, ‘‘ Why I have not seen you at my 
shop lately ?” ‘*Oh no,” said he, ‘‘ I am become a tee-totaller, 
and have no need to take physic now.” —Another of his customers, 
who was afflicted with a violent bleeding at the nose, has become 
completely eured by adopting our simple regimen. 

Tee-roerat Disptay.—The Farringdon Branch of the North 
London Auxiliary had an excursion, lately, te Hampton Court. 
The company met at Hart’s Temperance Hotel, in Aldersyate- 
Street, at 8 o'clock, and proceeded, in twelve large pleasure vans, 
through St. Paul's Church Yard, Ludgate Hill, Fleet Street, the 
Strand, Charing Cross, Pall Mall, St. James's Street, Piccadilly, 
Knightsbridge, Kensington, Hammersmith, Brentford, Isleworth, 
Hounslow, and Bushy Park, to the place of their destination. 
They were joined near Kew Bridge by a party from Bregtford, 
Hounslow, &c. in a van belonging to Mr. Lovegrove, tastefully 
decorated with a profusion of flowers. The whole company con- 
sisted of nearly 300 persons, who appeared to enjoy themselves 
and their companions to a considerable degree. Great attention 
was excited, especially in the towns, by the length of the train ; 
and many persons expressed their belief that tee-totalism was not 
altogether that disagreeable, unsocial, unpopular thing which 
they had been ready to suppose it was. 

Tue Bisuor or Riron invariably walks from his palace to 
church twice a-day on Sundays; an example worthy of imitation 
The Bishop isa tee-totaller; he is deservedly 
popular in his diocese, yet not so, it is stated, with all his clergy. 


by all families. 


His Lordship does not approve of clerical sportsmen, and has re- 
quested some of the clergy in his diocese to abstain from shooting 
and field sports, as not becoming the sacred character of ministers 
of the gospel.—Leeds Times. 

A Lanptorv's Purr—The following was lately posted in a 
large bill, on the walls of Manchester :—‘“‘ Facts are stubborn 
things. The truth will out, and nothing but the truth; and T tell 
U that the best ale in the town is now selling by Richard Henshaw, 
the sign of the Birch in the Oak, Cross-street, Swan-street, at 
the following reduced prices: fine home-brewed ale, eightpenny, 
at 5d.—sixpenny, at 3d. per quart, in and out!! Let all your 
friends know of this very important news. God save the people !” 
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PARENTAL INSTRUCTION. 


Tue duty of teaching the rising generation ought to devolve 
principally upon parents, for it is their bounden duty to bring up 
their children in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. This 
isa weighty consideration connected with the marriage state. 
How awful'to bring children into the world, and, instead of car- 
ing for them, and training them up in the paths of virtue and use- 
fulness, to abandon them to all the vices and temptations of the 
age! Would that the duty of training up children in the fear 
of the Almighty, was deeply impressed upon the mind of every 
parent! Indeed, so satisfied am I that the present immoral and 
disorganized state of society is closely connected with the neglect 
of domestic instruction, that I see stronger reasons than ever for 
drawing the attention of parents to this important subject. 
Parents are the proper guardians and instructors of their children 
in spiritual things; but, as parents often find difficulties in their 
duty, and, like others, are apt to grow slack and weary in well- 
doing, it is the duty of the teachers of the people, constantly to 
strengthen their hands, to encourage them in their exertions, and 
to stimulate them by their own example. 

I know that many parents have neither time nor ability to su- 
perintend the literary part of their children’s education. In such 
eases reading, writing, accounts, &c., may be entrusted to a school- 
master properly qualified ; but the moral, social, and religious in- 
struction of children, ought to be undertaken by their parents, for 
whatever exertions others may make, how can we expect any great 
degree of success without a father’s teaching, a mother's care, and 
the good example ofboth? Fortunately, this kind of instruction 
may be given without expense, and without loss of time. The 
leisure of the Sabbath, and the intervals of labour, will generally 
be found sufficient even for working people. It requires, how- 
ever, a well regulated mind, stored with religious knowledge, and 
and an anxious concern for the welfare of the children. To every 
father, and every mother, Who reads these remarks, I would 
say—make this duty a subject of serious meditation ; well perform- 
ed, it is a source of abundant happiness, but if neglected, the cause 
frequently of domestic broils, misery, and degradation. Your 
own neighbourhood offers you a thousand proofs of the consequences 
of neglecting parental instruction. In vaindo you expect children 
to behave well, if you take no pains to tutor them in their youth. 
They are ‘‘ an heritage from the Lord,”’ and to neglect providing 
either for their sustenance or their moral training, must be a high 
affront to the Majesty of Heaven: those that do this, whatever be 
their formal profession, are said to be ‘‘ worse than infidels.” 
(1 Tim. v. 8.) To perform this duty well, husbands and wives 
should be equally yoked and be united together in love. Unless 
they strive in mutual concord, agree upon their plans, avoid clash- 
ing with each other, and maintain and support what each other 
proposes, and each other's authority, most of their efforts 
will be fruitless and unavailing. | Whatever else they may differ 
in, let them mutually agroe to take each other's part in this im- 
portant duty.—Having made these general remarks, I now beg 
your attention to the following particulars :— . 

1. Convince your children, in the first place, of the authority 
of parents and of the duty of subordination. While very young, 
before reason becomes matured, you may exercise your power, 
without assigning the reason ; for at this age, absolute authority is 
requisite. As they advance in years, you must explain to them 
their dependence upon you, the vast expense and labour requisite 
for their maintenance, the weakness of their own understandings, 
and the duty of unreserved obedience and submission to parents. 
Remind them of the divine command, “‘ children, obey your parents 
in all things, for this is right. | Honour thy father and mother, 
which is the first commandment with promise.” (Ephe. vi. 1, 2.) 
This is the foundation ; and, if you produce a deep impression in 
favour of your authority, you will find, by a proper course of con- 
duct, no great difficulty in maintaining it. If you fail to do this, 
you commit a vital mistake, which will render abortive all your 
future efforts. At the same time, you must retain this authority, 


not by threats or cruel and harsh treatment, or arbitrary measures, 
but by pressing the conviction that all your proceedings, whether 
of instruction or correction, are directed by parental affection, and 
are intended for their own good. 


2. From the moment your children are capable of imitation, 
(and this is earlier than we conceive,) keep them from coming in 
contact with bad evample. Precepts, however excellent, are al- 
most powerless, if accompanied with bad examples: a living copy 
has, of all others, the greatest impression. You will see the pro- 
priety of beginnirg with your first child, and training them all in 
succession as examples for the others to imitate. In this you will 
find a great difficulty, for however careful you are as to example 
in your own house, it is difficult to say how you are to preserve 
They will 
necessarily have to mix with the world, and at play, at school, or 
at the place of their employment, will frequently have to associate 
with dangerous characters. However careful you are in instruct- 


them from the contamination of bad example abroad. 


ing your children at home, the public exhibition of vice is such, 
that you may well dread the effect which it is likely to have upon 
their minds. Parental watchfulness may mitigate the evil, but 
cannot remove it. If the schoolmasters would make morals their 
study ; if the owners of factories would suppress vice so far as 
their influence extends ; and, above all, if the teachers of religion, 
after the primitive example, would go more about, teaching the 
people, then there might be a chance of our youth being permit- 
ted to breathe the air of heaven, without inhaling a moral conta- 
gion. In the present state of society, all you can do is to be ex- 
eeedingly watchful: keep the elder children as much as possible 
out of temptation ; the younger ones under your own eye; select 
the best schools, and aflectionately ‘warn them and fortify their 
minds by the best principles. 

3. Justice, sincerity, and speaking the truth, are duti®s which 
you ought to explain and enforce, as early as the infant mind is 
capable of reeeiving them. The intereourse of children gives 
many favourable opportunities for ineulcating these virtues. So 
soon as they see that different things belong to different persons ; 
so soon as they can say—this book is mine, they ought to be taught 
the duty of giving to every one his own, to scorn a dishonest acti- 
on, and to disapprove of the conduct of any boy who is guilty of 
injustice. Truth and sincerity are so necessary to the very exist- 
ence of society, that they ought to be forcibly inculeated upon the 
youthful mind, and no instances of their violation ought to be 
tolerated even in trifling matters. The bad consequences of these 
sins may be pointed out to them, as they constantly occur in soci- 
ety. They ought also to be told, that these are heinous offences 
in the sight of God, and marked by the most decisive expressions 
of his displeasure. 

4. Kindness, compassion, and benevolence must be enforced. 
Children are easily won over to practise these virtues. They 
should not only be explained, but the reasons of their excellency, 
and the necessity of their being practised, should be set before 
children. They are quite capable of appreciating kind actions ; 
they can read the smile of parental pleasure before we are aware, 
The cultivation of these good dispositions, will be found to con- 
tribute much to the peace of a family. Children should be kind 
to all, brothers, sisters, servants, parents, teachers, friends, and 
enomies. The miseries of mankind arising from the neglect of 
benevolence should be sometimes brought before them, and of 
these, alas! we have too many examples always at hand. I have 
always found, that taking them to the houses and cellars of 
poor people, an excellent plan for imprinting upon their recol- 
leetion, a true and vivid representation of human suffering, and 
exciting in them the feelings of kindness and charity. The child- 
ren of some of the rich are, in this respect, badly trained ; instead 
of being taught that we are all, rich and poor, of one family—that 
we should be “ pitiful, courteous, love as brethren, and bear each 
other's burthens,"’ they are pampered with too many good things, 
remain ignorant of the state of the poor, and cherish no feeling 
towards them but that of indifferenee or disdain. The children 
of the poor, it is true, have little to give, but as the cultivation of 
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kind feelings does not depend upon wealth, their parents cannot 
excuse themselves if they neglect to cultivate the same. There 
are instances of benevolence on the part of the poor, which cast 
into the shade the most renowned beneficence of the rich, and 
which, though overlooked by man, will be fully acknowledged at 
the last day by the Judge of all. 

5. Asconnected with the above, let correct social principles be 
early imparted. As to sustain the cha- 
racter of a relative, a neighbour, a shop-mate, a tradesman, or a 


most children have 


subject, it is of the first importance, that he should be instrueted, so 
as to fit him for his station in life. Every child, therefore, should 
be taught to cultivate courtesy, kindness, diffidence, sympathy, 
honour, and every other disposition which makes one person 
agreeable to another. Selfishness, petulancy, rudeness, revenge, 
and duplicity should be exhibited in all their ugliness and in all their 
baneful influences upon social and domestic interests of society. 
Peevish contradiction, a rude and fierce address, striking, or 
snatching things out of each others’ hands, telling tales, incivility 
to neighbours, intruding upon the discourse of superiors, and 
such like uncourteous conduct, ought not to be tolerated. The 
propriety of a respectful demeanour to parents, deference and 
obedience to teachers, and subjection to all in authority, should be 
peremptorily enforced. 

6. Order and cleanliness are habits which are to be formed. 
Children know little of the advantages of these habits, and at first 
it is only by parental authority that they can be induced to atiend 
tothem. Their volatile feelings make them impatient of restraint, 
and naturally induce disorder ; though, for instance, they may be 
proud of being clean for a moment, yet we know that they are not 
very cautious against getting into dirt. Let them enjoy their frolics; 
let them try to gain the smile of a mother, by some achievement 
on the flor, but let this be done at proper times, ‘* A time for 
every thing, and every thing in its time; a place for every thing, 
and every thing in its place,”’ can never be inculeated too soon. 
On these points, children’s fathers and grand-fathers, have yet 
much to learn. If, instead of having to teach, and correct on 
every occasion, you can impress their minds with general principles 
you will find your labour much reduced. If, for instance, you can 
teach them the principle of order, they will be led to place their 
shoes, hats, clothes, books, &e., in the place appointed ; they will 
arrange themselves at table, will sit with order before the fire, and 
will each attend to the duty appointed for him, in any domestic 
department. Let cleanliness be visible in all the arrangements cf 
your family, and let every child be taught to love cleanliness, and 
to pragtise it. However poor your clothing let it be clean, Per- 
sonal dirt and filihiness ought to be held in abhorence, and it 
ought to be considered indispensible, that all the children should 
he well washed once every day. 

7. Habits of industry, if cultivated early, are easily formed, but 
if neglected for some time, are with great difficulty established. In- 
dustry, exercise, and health are connected together, and it is the 
declared will of heaven that ‘* those who will not work shall not 
eat." Exercise is children’s pleasure, and it only requires judg- 
ment to direct it in such a manner as to make the transition to la- 
bour easy. Children delight in activity ; even when very young, 
we find them brushing the fleor, making dinners of bits of 
bread, imitating horses, soldiers, carpenters, gardeners, and any 
handicraft they may have seen. This is industry in embryo, and 
needs only the experience of a father to improve it into a fix- 
ed habit. It is sometimes difficult to get healthy employment for 
children ; but let parents attend our quarter sessions, and witness 
the effects of idleness in youth, and, if they have any love for their 
offspring, they will conclude that employment of any description 
is to be preferred to a course of idleness. In selecting occupations 
for your children, you should be judicious; but the circumstances 
of the working class, almost deprive them of any choice. The 
rich themselves are not always attentive to this. The develop- 
ment of the physical, intellectual, and moral powers of children 
should be carefully watched, and nature should be strictly follow- 
ed, in the choice of businesses for them. ll other animals are 








| appointed means of repentance,* faith, 





employed as qualified by nature, but, in reference to man, her 
laws are constantly neglected. Would we select the mastiff for 
pursuing the hare, or a full blood horse for the yoke of a heavy 
waggon ? but this incongruity is often manifested in the employ- 
ment of children, and evensometimes in defiance of the best efforts 
of parents. Many are fixed in professions who are only fit for the 
spade; and others are toiling at the loom, who, ‘had fortune 
smiled, might have been ornaments to the state. 

8. Amidst all these, you must make the teaching of religion pre- 
eminent. As soon asa child is capable of forming any definite 
ideas, it should be reminded of the Being of God; that He made 
us and every thing we see, and that it is our duty to honour and 
serve Him supremely, As the child grows in perception, the 
power, the wisdom, the goodness of the Almighty should be further 
So soon as it can discern good from evil, it should be 
Creation is a grand 


explained, 
taught to love the one and abhor the other. 
seminary for pious instruction to children; the green lawn, the 
flowery garden, the corn fields, the warbling brook, the shady 
wood, the collected vapours, the etherial blue, the heavenly bodies, 
the beasts of the field, the little songster upon the twig, and the 
busy bee, are all objects to which the parent can point; and, 
while they proclaim a *‘ Hand divine,” a knowledge of them tends 
The 
teaching, miraeles, example, sufferings, death, resurrection, and 
exaltation of Christ, and his coming again to judge the world, 


to enlighten, and purify, and please the youthful mind, 


| afford the most useful and powerful lessons for youth, and are the 


hope, and obedience. 
Children should be frequently told of the vanity of the world, the 
frailty of man, the uncertainty of life, and the awfulness of eternity. 
Let me here give a caution or two. Parents should aim at en- 
lightening the understanding, and affecting the heart ; for if, by com- 
pelling them to read a chapter, to repeat a prayer, or rehearse the 
articles of their belief, or bow the knee at some religious service, 
you should lead them to think that they have performed all their 
duties, you are misleading them. God requires the /eart, and 
there can be neither love nor piety without it, either in parent or 
child. Above all, never think of delegating this part of your duty 
to others. You may safely entrust others with teaching you child- 
ren grammar or mathematics, but not the duties of religion. Ex- 
cuse not yourselves, therefore, by sending them to a Sunday school 
or even to a place of worship: for, without your co-operation, 
without parental care and instruction, without seasonable and af- 
fectionate reproof, without that persevering concern for their wel- 
fare, which parents alone can feel, the impiety which you witness 
every day in the general demeaneur of neglected children, will 
soon mark that of yours. Remember, that with the means in your 
hands, if they live and die in ignorance and vice, their blood will be 
required at your hands. Endeavour to be deeply impressed with 
the importance of this duty, and actuated by a constant desire to 
lead the youthful mind to God and goodness, you will be ready to 
improve every incident that may occur in the family, or elsewhere, 
to this end. Jneidental instruction is found exceedingly useful, 
and every opportunity should be embraced of communicating to 
children, by reference to passing occurrences, as much instruction 
as possible. Besides this, I would strongly recommend stated 
family instruction, and family prayer; these should be united ; 
and ifever we may expect the blessing of heaven upon a parent's 
efforts, it is when he assembles his family around him, and, with 
simplicity and earnestness, talks to them, reads for them, admo- 
nishes them, and prays that God would bless them ! Family teach- 
ing is most profitable when it assumes the character of familiar 
conversation ; when the children ask questiong, raise difficulties, 
and shew a spirit of enquiry. The most convenient time for all 
parties should be selected for this duty whether it be morning or 
evening. And whatever place you attend yourself to receive re- 
ligious instruction, be sure to take your children with you. 

9. Children are naturally fond of play, and, as too intense an 
application to learning or labour is injurious to health, they ought 
to be allowe@ plenty of time for recreation. But this ought to be 
well regulated, so as to guard against practices or company that 
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might have a bad tendency. Moderate exercise, connected with 
cheerfulness of spirits, not only produces health, but assists in rais- 
ing grateful and pious feelings. It should not be taken by stealth, 
for parents should allow it willingly, so as to convince the children 
that they do not wish, unnecessarily, to abridge their enjoyments. 
But, instead of permitting them to run where they please, to mix 
with all sorts of company, and to be exposed to vicious temptations ; 
in this, as in every thing else, parents must keep a watchful eye. 
In winter, it is easy to invent little amusements to please the 
children, and te keep them together within doors, and which 
sometimes may be made to assist their studies at school ; but there 
is greater difficulty in inventing out-door amusements, such as are 
safe and innocent. 
play, or go with them abroad ; but in these times of difficulty, both 
for labourers and tradesmen, it is impossible to spare as much time 
as the case requires. It has often occurred to me, that public play 


Parents may occasionally superintend their 


grounds, devoted to the most harmless, useful, and healthy sports, 


superintended by persons of a suitable turn of mind, who would | 
join the children, keep them in order, and act as moderators, | 


would be valuable acquisitions to every large town. When I pass 
groups of lads, who, over their marbles, are raising violent disputes, 
trying to cheat, and ready to pluck eaeh other's eyes out, T always 
think how desirable it is, under a proper superintendence, in the 
place of all this strife, turbulence, and perfidy, to cultivate just and 
generous feelings, along with harmless mirth and healthy exercise ! 

10. Having adverted to the principal heads of moral education, 
before I proceed, permit me to add a few words of a miscellane- 
ous cast, connected with the means by which you are to give effect 
to your teaching. The first is, to begin betimes. Early impres- 
sious are often strong, and if, by successive culture and good ex- 
ample, they grow into habits, they may prove abiding, and never 
yield to any adverse influence. This, you will remember, respects 
moral training. I disapprove of forcing the purely intellectual 
powers of children too soon, or of aiming to produce a youthful 
prodigy in learning ; but moral and social training, cannot com- 
mence too early: the consequences of neglecting this, often appear 
when there is noremedy. Your teaching should always be fami- 
liar, easy, affectionate, and well timed. Secure their affections 
and get them to love their home, and they will listen to your ad- 
vice. Shew no partiality, and if you have reason to use more se- 
verity towards some than others, convince them that the reason is 
in their conduct, not in your feelings. Never be content with 
teaching merely, but always endeavour to ascertain what impressi- 
ous your instructions have produced. If you read for them, let 
your lessons be short, and always followed by suitable interroga- 
tions. The interrogative system is the best, both for ascertaining 
the extent of the children’s knowledge, and leading them to re- 
search and reflection ; and, when conducted by a cheerful kind- 
hearted father, is a most pleasant and interesting exercise. In 
applying a stimulus, it will be necessary to vary it according to the 
dispositions of the children. Some are easily persuaded, some re- 
quire rewards, and there are a few who can only be moved by 
shame, or the fear of punishment. Iluman nature requires all 
these varied means, and if we have recourse to them to influence 
men, how much more children? Unwilling as I am to inflict 
bodily pain, yet, after giving the subject much consideration, not- 
withstanding all that has been said against it, I believe there are 
some children that cannot be governed without. Before reason 
dawns, authority alone can controul; if stubbornness should take 
possession of the mind, when acts of disobedience are constantly 
repeated, and every other means fail, we must have recourse to 
stripes. Yet let not angry blows and hasty coercion, ever be 
tolerated; these are sure to defeat the end: let time be given 
for reflection, let the necessity of severe means be explained, and 
let nothing be attempted but what is caleulated to produce re- 
pentance in the culprit, and a salutary warning to the other parts 
of the family. 

11. I would drop a few hints respecting school education. Most 
parents feel anxious to get their children a little learning, and I am 
sorry that this wish is not universal. Indispensable in some situations 


in life, and useful in all, considering the facilities for their acquisi- 
tion, it is a pity any boy or girl should be brought up without being 
able to read and write. As Iam not intending to give any directions 
for the education necessary to qualify for different businesses or 
professions, my observations will be confined to the common pur- 
suits of schools. Your first enquiry ought to be—to what school 
shall I send my children, and under whose care is it desirable I 
should place them? This is an important enquiry, and for want 
of proper care here, many parents have discovered their error 
when it was too late. In selecting a school-master you ought to 
be as careful as in selecting a person to teach any of your children 
atrade, Though it is not absolutely necessary that a school-mas- 
ter should be educated on purpose for his profession, yet the pub- 
lic ought not to support those who are evidently not qualified for 


the work. It is a most honourable profession, and much more 


respectable than formerly, yet we find that many persons, with a 
little education, after failing in every other enterprise, take to this 
as the last resourse; and therefore, unless parents are careful, 
they are in danger of being deceived by mere professions, where 


there is no merit. Never place your children under the care of 


a person whose moral character is not perfectly satisfactory. The 
natural dispositions of a master are also deserving of notice; a 
man who is kind and affable, is to be preferred to one who is 
proud and austere. Before you make any engagement, visit the 
school yourselves, and mark the order and arrangements, and the 


abilities of the master: this is a little unpleasant, bat it is a neges- 











sarystep. If yoda find adirty school, blotted books, and no order, 


— ifthe children are noisy and turbulent,—if quietness cannot be 
commanded without threats,—if the reading, writing, &e., are not 
satisfactory, you will know how to act. Comparison is the best 


criterion ; and if you visit several schools, you will find no diffi- 


culty in coming to a satisfactory decision. I am quite aware that 
this discretion can only be exercised by those who are able to pay 
for their children. But in schools for the poor, the managers and 
subscribers ought to be as careful as if they were judging for their 
own families, Until your children arrive at about seven years of 
age, I would recommend, as infinitely superior to any other, the 
infant establishments. These are valuable seminaries for young 
children, and only require to be more known, to be more gener- 
ally supported ; and I very much regret that_a portion of the in 
fant system is not introduced into every school. 

12. In conclusion, let me remind you of the great importance of 
exemplifying in your own conduct, every thing you enjoin upon 
your children. If you teach them to avoid bad company—to be 
just and sincere—to be sociable and well behaved—to be clean 
and orderly—to be innocent in their recreations, and industrious 
in their habits—to be virtuous and pious—you must give an illus- 
tration of your precepts in your own conduct. Deficient in this, 
it will be well if your children do not follow the example instead of 
the precept, and, as they advance in years, trample your authority 
beneath their feet. Spare no pains to give your children the best 


education; and, as far as your means will allow, never grudge the 





expence. This is the best legacy you can give them, and, with 
their own industry and integrity, will prove more valuble than 
riches. Bear in mind also, that your watchful care is not to be 
confined to the first stage of your children’s lives; it must be con- 
tinued till they arrive at manhood, and even through life there 
ought to be no period when the father does not feel a pleasure in 
instructing his son, and the son in paying respect and deference to 
the father. From the age of 14 to 21 is the most critical period for 
youth, and the greatest caution is requisite, lest by too much se- 
verity, you create a hostile feeling, or by too lax a discipline you 
allow pride, sensuality, and bad companions to be their ruin, At 
this age the mind exerts itself with more independence, and often 
takes that bias which continues through life. Youth now seeks 
association, which, if ill chosen, as is too often the case, leads to 
a vicious course of life and the most ruinous results. The youthful 


passions also begin to acquire strength, and, if not regulated by 





moral principle, lead to dissipation, a course of which we have 
I particularly mention this, 


many examples in the present day. 
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because I know and lament, that at this critical period, same pa- 
rents have been culpably negligent. Taking a general view, you 
perceive what powerful obligations you are under, to ‘train up 
your children in the way they should go ;” and instead of believing 
the common assertion, “‘it is just as they turn out,”—you are as- 
sured bythe wisest of men, that ‘‘ when they are old they will not 
depart from it.” Can you any longer neglect this sacred duty ? 
Will you suffer the fruit of your body, to grow up in ignorance and 
vice, to become a curse to themselves, a pest to society, and a 
source of trouble and misery all the days of your lives ? 

I hope every parent who reads this article will sincerely endea- 
vour to bring up their children in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord. 





MECHANICS—A LESSON FOR BOYS. 
Tue great object of education should be to convey knowledge upon 


every subject that may be useful for life or godliness. To this 
the schoolmaster should direct his attention, instead of confining 
his instructions to the mere signs of knowledge. The following 
lesson on Mechanics, from the American Common School Assis- 
tant, will assist the teacher or parent :— 

The representations of the mechanical powers are drawn by the 
teacher with chalk on a large black board. The teacher describes 
and explains to the class each power separately. He then inter- 
rogates them in the same manner as on other subjects. 

Which is the first mechanical power? The lever. 

How many kinds of levers are there? Three: 

Which is the first kind? When the fulcrum is between the 
power and the resistance. 

What is meant by the “ fulerum ?” 
lever rests. 

What is meant by the ‘‘ resistance ?” 


The body upon which the 


The weight of the body 
to be raised. 

Which is the “ power?” That which raises the weight. 

Point to a lever of the first kind. One of the scholars pointed 
to it on the board. In the same manner the fulcrum, resistance, 
and power were each pointed to. 

Give instances of the use of the lever of the first kind. 
a large stone, or a heavy log of wood, or poking the fire, 
the steelyard, handle of a pump, snuffers, scissors. 

When you poke the fire, which is the lever ? 

Which is the resistance ? The coals. 

The fulerum? The bar. 

The power? The hand. 

Describe the second kind of lever. 
the fulcrum and the power. 

Show the representation on the board. Pointed to it. 

Point to the power, resistance, and fulernm. Pointed to each. 

For what is this lever used? To carry a barrel of beer, in 
bench and chaff-cutting knives, nut crackers, oars of boats. The 
spies used it to carry a large cluster of grapes from Eshcol. 

Which is the lever of the third kind? When the power is be- 
tween the fulcrum and the resistance. 

Show it on the board. They pointed separately to the various 
parts. 

Give an instance of the third kind of lever. 
ladder, our arms, the tongs. 


Raising 


The poker. 


The resistance is between 


A man raising a 


Which is the second mechanical power? The wheel and axis. | 
What is the wheel and axis? A wheel turning a beam, round | 


which a rope is coiled. 

For what is the wheel and axis used ? 
wells, to draw up heavy goods, such as timber, stone, iron, hogs- 
heads of sugar, sacks of corn, and coals from pits. 

Which is the third mechanical power? The pulley. 

Which is the pulley? A small wheel turning on its axis with 
a rope or chain passing over it. . 

How many kinds of pulleys are there? Two—fixed and move- 
able. . 

What name is given to the wheel ? 


The sheave. 
In raising a weight one yard by the pulley, how much space 
does the hand pass over ? 


Two yards or twiee as much, | 


To raise water from | 














What is the use of the moveable pulley? To raise or lower 
weights. 

For what is the fixed pulley used ?* The same as the moveable, 

What advantaze then is gained by the single moveable pulley ? 

A power of two to one over the fixed. The fixed pulley gives 
no power, but only changes the direction of the power. 

When a double pulley is used to gain more power, is anything 
lost? Time equal to the power gained. : 

Which is the fourth mechanical power? The inclined plane. 

What is the inclined plane ? 
roll up heavy bodies. 

Give some instances. 


A sloping surface on which to 


The brewer's ladder, sloping ground or 
boards to roll casks into warehouses. 

Point to the inclined plane. They pointed to it on the board. 

Which is the fifth mechanical powcr? The wedge. 

Point to the wedge. They did so. 

What is the use of the wedge? To assiat in separating planks 
while sawing timber, to fill up apertures. The military wedge is 
a body of soldiers in that form 

Which is the sixth mechanical power ? 

What is the screw? 
cylinder. 

What is its use? For pressing, raising heavy weights a short 
distance, and to fasten things together. 

Give some instances of its use. The vice, the wine-press, the 
printing-press, the iron and brass screws for fastenings. 

Point out the screw. Pointed to the representation on the 
board. 

What is the use of the mechanical powers ? 
power of man over everything around him. 

But man loses something when he avails himself of mechanical 
powers; what is it? Time. 

What is the rule? What we ‘gain in power we lose in time. 
(Illustrated on the board.) 

Give me an instance of a mechanical power in the ase of which 
time is not always lost. The lever, when both the arms are equal ; 
but then no power is gained. Shewn on the board. 

Give me an instance of the lever being used in this way. 
beam of a pair of scales, 

Can the mechanical powers effect anything of themselves ? 
No, they are inert. 

What name is given to the things which set them in motion ? 
Prime movers. 

Mention some prime movers. 


The screw. 
A groove and thread winding round a 


To inerease the 


The 


Horses, steam, wind, running 
water, springs as in a watch, weights as in a clock, the hands of 
man. 

Which mechanical machine has become the most celebrated ? 
The steam engine. 





EDUCATION FALSELY ESTIMATED. 


WHATEVER extention of meaning some may attempt to fix to 
the term ‘‘ education,” it is clear that the bulk of the people will 
continue to restrict it to scholastic training, and principally to the 
arts of reading, writing, and accounts. I have just noticed a 
paragraph headed ‘‘ Want or Epucarrion,” which stated that 
out of a certain number of prisoners who had taken their trials, 
so many could neither read nor write. I confess I am not fond of 


|] the new and extended meaning now frequently attempted to be 


given to the term education; not merely because it is calculated 
to mislead, but especially because it promises too much, and in my 
opinion has a tendency to lead us to look to its agency to accom- 
plish that which religion alone can accomplish. 
are told, is to cure all the evils under which society groans ; 
whilst it is evident, that thousands of those who are educated are 
living without God and without hope in the world. The fear of 
God, and not popular education, I hold to be the best remedy ; 


Education, we 


| and I doubt the ministers of religion are encouraging education 


for the same reason as they encourage Tract Societies, &c., because 
it would seem to relieve them from the arduous duty of teaching 
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the masses the all-important lessons of repentance towards God 
and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ. I have known many who 
have studied the whole arvana of science, and yet have exhibited 
little or nothing of the benevolent and self-denying example of 
Jesus in doing others good; and I have known others who were 
comparatively illiterate, devoting their evenings and all their spare 
time to the reclaiming of sinners from the errors of their ways. 
Whatever name we give to our teaching, whether education or 
anything else, unless we teach our fellow-creatures to love God, 
and to Jove one another, we are not training them aright. That 
teaching which does not bring God prominently to view, that does 
not impress the heart by the hope of heaven and the fear of future 
punishment, will not make man humble, gentle, peaceable, con- 
tent, kind, forgiving, charitable, and abounding in good works, 
although it may qualify for important situations in society, and 
tend to make great men so far as the secular interests of a nation 
are concerned. Let a man read the Psalms of David, or any 
portion of the New Testament, and contrast them with the 
general books issued by the societies for diffusing knowledge, and 
he will see and feel that while God is in every sentence of the 
former, in the latter he is removed far from us. The truth is, 
that toreform socicty, while we admit of the utility of education for se- 
cular purposes, we must ascend much higher ; and endeavour to bring 
man into the presence of his Maker, expand his wide domain be- 
fore his admiring mind, and invite him to listen and obey the les- 
sons of him who spake as never man spake—ia a word, to be a 
disciple of Christ. Without waiting either for college acquirements 
or clerical ordination, every man who has heard and learned of 
Christ, is capable of talking to his neighbours, and warning them 
to flee from the wrath to come ; and woe to him who hideth even 
his one talent instead of improving it until hie Lord come ! 


THE SOCIAL MAN. 
Abridged from “‘ Tules of the Borders.” 


As we look upon the title of our tale, now that we have writ- 
ten it, we cannot suppress a shudder of horror. Like the hand- 
writing on the wall, it seems typical of misery, revelution, and 
death. Revolution and death, do we say? What revolution, in 
the common sense of the word—we mean in a political one—was 
ever productive of such deplorable effects, as that moral revolution 
to which the bottle bears the social man ?—-what death, viewed 
mearly as a physical evil, can be compared to that moral and in- 
tellectual destruction to which the good fellow so often subjects 
himself ? 

Our heart sickens as we pass in review before us the numbers 
of our early friends who have run this terrific career, who now fill 
timeless graves, or are yet in the land of existence, bearing about 
in their bosoms a living hell—whose hearts are already sepulchres. 
And, but that we thought the relation we are about to deliver, 
may be of service to some, who, already standing on the brink, 
are not fully aware of their danger—but that we conceived the 
tale of talent, generosity, and worth, miserably destroyed by the 
unregulated social feelings, may arrest some kindred spirit in its 
path to unanticipated misery—we should yield to the feelings 
which urge us to fling down our pen, and give ourselves up to 
sorrow for the departed. 





William Riddle was the only son of a shepherd, who dwelt upon 
the moorlands that overhang one of the tributaries of the Tweed. 
The old man was one of those characters which have been so often 
and so well described—a stern, grave, intelligent, religious Scot- 
tish shepherd. The broad lawland bonnet did not cover a shrewder 
head than old David Riddle’s; nor did the hodden grey coat, 
throughout wide Scotland, wrap a warmer or more honest heart. 
His wife Rachel was one of those women, of whom, notwith- 
standing the habitual diseontent and sneers of men, there are thou- 
sands in this world, in this kingdom, nay, among our own Border 
hills—who, like the stars of heaven during the daylight, hold on 
their course noiselessly and unseen, but are, nevertheless, shining 
with a swect and steady radiance, every one in its place, in the fir- 











mament. Placid, pious, and cheerful, with a quiet but kind heart, 
that ever and anon displayed its workings in the sweet light of her 
eyes, or in the ‘‘ heartsome” smile that arranged her still lovely 
features into the symmetry of benevolence. David Riddle was 
verging towards three score, when William, the subject of the fol- 
lowing narrative, was born. The old man’s heart was entirely 
bound up in this child of hisage. Frequently, not from necessity, 
but impelled by love, had he performed the mihistrations of a 
mother to him; often ona sunny day, had he carried him, like a 
lamb, in the corner of his plaid, up to the hills; and often, laying 
the unconscious infant on the purple heath on the mountain side, 
had he knelt down before him, beneath the solitary sky, and 
poured out his heart in gratitude to the God who had bestewed 
on him this precious gift. When little William was able to follow 
his father among the flocks, they became inseparable; and it was 
beautiful to behold the old man laying aside the gravity and stern- 
ness of his nature, and renewing, with his little boy, the sports 
which the lapse of half a century had well nigh swept from his 
memory. They sought out together the nest of the lapwing and 
the moorfowl; they chased thehumble bee over the heath in company; 
or, loitering down the mountain streams, assisted each other in 
the pursuit of the speckled trout. The old man taught his boy, 
amid the secluded glens, or upon the naked hill-tops, to modulate 
his voice to the hymns consecrated to religion throughout Scotland ; 
the rich melody of the ‘‘ Old Hundred,” or the ‘* Martyrs,” rose in 
concert from their lips; or, perhaps the aged shepherd played on 
the simple Scottish flageolet, on which he had been, in his youth, 
a skilful performer, some of the touching airs of his mother land, 
and then, placing the pipe in William's hand, assisted him, by 
kind encouragement or skilful rebuke, to follow out the beautiful 
strain. Thus they lived together— 
“A pair of friends, though one was young, 
And Matthew seventy-two.” 

A little incident, which occurred in William's childhood, had 
determined his father to rear him for the ministry. While yet 
only five years of age, he was found one day by his father, with an 
old family Bible upon his knee, some of the leaves of which he 
had torn out, and was arranging after a fashion of his own. On 
being asked by his father what he was doing, he replied—*‘* That 
he thought the Evangelists differed in some portions of their his- 
tory, and that he was trying to discover wherein the difference 
lay.” The old man retired with streaming eyes; and from that 
moment, William Riddle was, like Samuel of old, vowed to the 
service of God. As he grew in years, he displayed proofs of 
talent which astonished the shepherd, and filled old David's heart 
with exultation. Before he was fifteen, there was not a stream, 
nor a legend that belonged to his native hills, which he had not 
celebrated in song. At length the period arrived when he was to 
be sent to college. 

For four years William attended college during the winter, and 
remained with his father during the summer months. 

It was not that his labour was required by the old man; for he 
had now amassed a sufficient sum, with his moderate habits, to 
make him independent ; but the sight of William was pleasant to 
the aged shepherd, among the hills were they had played together, 
and which were consecrated to their affections. The young stu- 
dent had distinguished himself highly at college, and had gained 
the esteem, both publicly and privately expressed, of many of his 
preceptors. His heart was still uncontaminated, his morals pure, 
and his habits simple, as when he was a boy. —_‘It was at this time 
that Rachael died. As her life had been peaceful, and upon the 
whole, happy, so her deathbed was tranquil and resigned, Yet 
the misery which his ardent and imaginative nature might inflict 
upen him was still not shut out from her mind, and almost her last 
words were to warn him against indulging it too far. She died, 
and the old shepherd and his son were left to attempt to comfort 
each other. William was about again to depart to college, and he 
would fain have had his father to give up his duties and accom- 
pany him to Edinburgh. He dwelt upon his increasing feeblengss, 
his age, already beyond the common lot of man, the solitude to 
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which he would be left, the comfort they would be to each other 
if together. To all this the old man replied—‘‘ Comfort, my boy, 
there is none for me in this world, exceptin thee. Gradually the 
circle of my love has been narrowed : first, my own parents, then 
my children, last, my beloved Rachel, have been swept away; and 
now thou only art left for my earthly affections to embrace. 
Gladly for thy sake would I go to the city; but I think these hills 
could not bear*to look on another while I lived—this cottage to 
shelter another shepherd while I am able to fling my plaid around 
me. It is a fuolish fancy for an old man to cherish, yet I cannot 
bid it depart. Go, then alone my dearest lad, and leave me in 
these scenes, which have become part of my being, to perform the 
duties in which my life has been spent. And still remember, 
William, when temptations assail thee, or bad men wou!d lead thee 
by the cords of vanity or friendship, into vice, that there is a grey- 
haired man among these hills, whom the tale would send in sorrow 
to the grave.” 


William returned to college, with a heart softened both by grief 
and love. Strange, that out of this wholesome state of mind 
should have sprang the elements of wretchedness and vice! Yet 
so it was. He had written a poem on the subject of his late 
affliction, and had breathed into it the very soul of sorrow. The 
wild and beautiful scenery amid which he dwelt, and which he 
loved and knew so well, had also given its hues to the language 
and the thoughts of his muse: his rich and now cultivated taste 
imparted elegance and harmony to his numbers; the poem was at 
once original, chaste, and imaginative; it gained him the esteem of 
the highest literary circles in Edinburgh, and he became a cherished 
guest in the houses of many distinguighed men for whom he had 
never hoped to indulge any feelings save those of distant and 
respectful admiration. 
ful and dazzling for him at first to see his way clearly through its 
mazes. His undoubted genius commanded the respect of the men 
—his manly feeling, and the ingenious eloquence of his address, 
presently made him a distinguished favourite with the female por- 
tion of his acquaintance. The tone of his thoughts and feelings 
underwent a perfect revolution. 
of the polite and the learned, the bashfulness and awkardness of 


the shepherd-lad seemed to fall off from him, without effort of his | 


own, but naturally, like the crustaceous envelope in the metamor- 
phosis of insects. He felt as if he were a denizen of the clime in 
which he now luxuriated, and as if, till now, he had been living 
in a foreign land. He discovered, to his amazement, that those 
great men, whose very names he had been wont to utter with 
reverence, and before whose glance his eye had been accustomed 
to fall abashed, were the most easy, familiar, and communicative 
companions possible—that scarcely one of them was so severe in 
their morality as his old father—that they listened to his opinions 
with attention, and replied to them with respect. 


At the period to which we refer, the literary society of Edinburgh 
was by no means distinguished for its abstemiousness. A ‘‘ good” 
fellow and a clever one, were almost synonimous terms. Sir 
Walter Scott, in his novel of ‘Guy Mannering,” has matchlessly 
described the convivial habits of the Scottish advocates: the habits 
of the whole literary society of Edinburgh were pretty similar. 
Why should I detail the circumstances of William's seduetion from 
sobriety? The example of those whom he had been accustomed 
to admire, respect, and love; the gay sallies of his younger asso- 


ciates ; the witchery of the society of genius; the flowing feeling |} 
| where he had been born and reared, in which his genius was known 


which followed the circulation of the bowl; the song, the speech, 
the story, the flash of wit, the jocose roll of humour, and, above all, 


the forgiving approval (for how else shall we designate it ?) of the |) 
if 


ladies—all assailed him at once, and beneath their attacks, his 
reason and resolve, 

“That column of true majesty in man,” 
fell. Age, wisdom, youth, wit, humour, friendship, love, and 
beauty— what could a raw shepherd-lad oppose to all these ? 


We will pass rapidly over this part of our departed friend's | 
career. He mingled, at first sparingly, at length more freely, in 
the convivial habits of his new friends, 


He emerged into a new world, too beauti- | 


Once introduced into the society | 





Unfortunately, he engaged }, 





to write for a new periodical which some of his friends were then 
attempting toestablish. He had pledged himself to support it to 
a certain extent ; and, in order to fulfill his promise, at the instiga- 
tion of an acquaintance, he stimulated himself to its accomplish- 
ment by means of brandy. This was the first time he had ever 
drank ardent spirits for the sake of the effect which they produce. 
The paper which he had written was universally admired, the sale 
of the periodical was very much increased by its influence, and he 
was plied by the proprietors with new and lucrative engagements. 

On the very morning on which he had received these proposals, 
he also received a letter from his aged father, informing him, that 
the brother of an old man, who was engaged in commerce, and for 
whom he had some time ago become surety, had failed, and that 
the whole of the little earnings of his past life would be required 
to liquidate the debt. 

William closed with the proposal of the proprietors of the 
magazine, and wrote to the old man a letter, partly of condolence, 
but more of triumph. He was almost glad that the resources of 
his father were destroyed, now that he himself had the means of 
supporting him; and it was with a joyous heart that he sat down 
to write his paper for the new periodical. But, alas! he felt what 
all who have so occupied themselves felt, how the mind becomes 
weak, and the fancy fiags, when compelled to action. He rushed 
into society to escape from the dreadful depression which follows 
high mental excitement ; the warmth of fricndship with which he 
was met, fell gratefully on his spirits ; the glee and glory of social 
intercourse first relieved his wearied faculties, and then pleasantly 
excited them ; the titillation of gratified vanity, and the exercise 
of intellectual power, combined to make the scene fascinating ; 
he went more and more into society; it became more and more 
necessary to him——he was a social man. 

William Riddle passed the whole of his examinations, and was, 
as the students say ‘‘ ready for a church.” Nor was he long in 
procuring one. Among the friends to whom his genius and 
character had recommended him, was a nobleman, who had the 
gift of the very kirk to which William and this father had been 
accustomed to resort. The incumbent died ; the nobleman pre- 
sented the living to William. With the new duties which now 
devolved upon him, came a crowd of new feelings and springs of 
action. He gave up his engagement with the literary periodical 
he retired from his social companions, and ‘he devoted himself to 
grave and worthy study and contemplation. The struggle was 
severe ; but he bors up against it under the excitement of the new 
responsibility which had fallen upon him. He went down to the 
country with some of the most distinguished members of the Scot- 
tish church, who officiated at his ordination. A proud, a tumultu- 
ously happy day was it for old David Riddle, who, with wonder 
and awe, felt his horny hand grasped by the great men whose very 
names he had considered subservient to his happiness of old time, 
and beheld his son little William, the boy whom he had taught 
the alphabet upon Scaurhope-hill, with the pebbles that lie there, 
—beheld him holding high discourse with these same dignitaries, 
saw that his opinions were listened to with respect, and that his 
thoughts, according as they were solemn or ludicrous, were 
responded to by these great men with gravity or broad grins. A 
delightful day was it to the old shepherd, as he beheld the first war 





| 


in the general assembly—the greatest man in the Scottish kirk— 
lay his hand upon the youthful head of his beloved son, and 
consecrate him to the care of the souls who dwelt in the very valley 


and his family, though humble, respected. 

There was another, and an equally strong reason for William's 
giving up his convivial habits and boisterous companions. He was 
in love. 

It was at that least romantic of all places for a lover, a ball in 
Edinburgh, that William Riddle, the new pastor of Mosskirk, 
had first met Ellen Ogilvie, the daughter of the principal heritor of 
his parish, the owner of the hills on which his father had watched 
the sheep for above threescore years. Ellen had beheld him mov - 
ing, a gay and welcome visitant, in noble halls ; her hand had met 
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his in the dance, in exchange with those of countesses and duch- 
esses ; she had heard his praise echoed from house to house, and 
from mouth to mouth; she was now alone in the country, with 
nething but ignorant or coarse men around her: let it not seem 
wonderful that she, though the only daughter of a wealthy land- 
holder should bestow her love on the poor, handsome, manly, elo- 
quent pastor of Mosskirk. And if this does not seem wonderful, 
it will surely not appear singular that the proud, haughty, bigoted, 
and ignorant father of Ellen should forbid the match, and should 
threaten with his vengeance the usurper of his daughter's love. 
William Riddle, the minister of Mosskirk, was out of the canons 
of the duello, and the laird, therefore, instead of calling him out, 
was compelled to be satisfied with disinheriting Ellen, who, under 
circumstances which fully exonerated her from her father’s tyran- 
nical wishes, became William's wife. 

In the parish of Mosskirk, as in most of the country parishes in 
Scotland, there was a number of intelligent men who associated 
frequently together for the sake of cultivating scientific knowledge 
and conversing on various subjects of interest in literature and 
philosophy. At the time that William was inducted into Moss- 
kirk, all the ministers of the neighbouring parishes were members 
of this society, and it was generally held on a convivial footing. 
Into this society William Riddle was welcomed with enthusiastic 
honours, and was at once made perpetual president. His fame as 

a poet had gone before him, and his genial warmth as a man fol- 
lowed up with general applause the sensation which he had created. 
He had natural powers capable of supporting him in the sphere to 
which his reputation had raised him. He had wit, humour, pa- 
thos, and fuency—and, eager to earn the kind opinion of his pa- 
rishoners, he exerted himself to gain it, and he succeeded. 
Throughout the whole ef his parish, he was admired as a man of 
genius and eloquence, he was respected as a man of irteproacha- 
ble moral worth, and beloved as a friend, who shared sincerely in 
the gladness, and sympathised in the sorrows of his flock. Unfor- 
tunately, the habits of many of his parishioners, as well as of those 
of the literary club to which I have alluded, were the very reverse 
of temperate. Fora time the attraction of his young wife, and 
presently that of his infant son, kept him from indulging in noctur- 
nal potations. But afterwards these attractions lost their force ; 
the glory and the giee of the musical and literary conclave over- 
came all his rosolves; and night after night, it happened that he 
returned to his manse at unseasonable hours, and greeted his wife 
with the leer of intoxication, instead of the steady glance of affec- 
tion. We should have said that, before this, old David Riddle, 
moved by his sons entreaties, had given up his duties among the 
hills, and had come to live with him at Mosskirk manse. A 
weekly delight was it tothe old man to behold his son arrayed in 
his black gown, and with the smooth white bands drooping de- 
cently upon his bosom, delivering from the the pulpit of his native 
parish the words of eternal truth ; and pleasant was it to the old 
shepherd ever and anon to recognize, in the elegant but simple 
language of the pastor, some of those sentiments which he himself 
had instilled into his mind, while he was yet a shdpherd-lad upon 
the moorlands. But it could not long be concealed from him that 
William was irregulat in his habits. | When the fact first struck 
him, he almost swooned away; for the forebodings of Rachael 
rushed into his mind, and he saw as it seemed for the first time 
that his son’s destruction was sealed. 

It was long,however, before he ceuld bring himself to speak on 
the subject to William ; he felt the shame which his son appeared 
to have abandoned; and his own temperate blood sent a blush into 
his withered cheek, at the idea of addressing the child of his heart, 
the minister of God, on the subject of his intemperance. The 
miserable struggles of the old man, before he gave utterance to his 
sentiments to William, we are utterly unable to describe—we leave 
them to our readers’ imagination. At length, however, on a 
morning after the minister of Mosskirk had shamefully been sup- 
ported home by two of his parishioners, in a state of deplorable 
intoxication, the old shepherd gathered up resolution to speak to 
his son. He did not denounee, insult, or even upbraid him ; but 





with teras in his eyes, delicately alluding to his misconduct, assur- 
ed him that such another occurrence would cause him to leave the 
manse forever ; for that, though he might not be able to prevent, 
he was resolved never to sanction the fearful immorality which 
drunkeness carries in its train, more hideous still when attached 
to a minister of the Geapel. 

William, already disgusted with himself, aud humbled before 
his own hear, was crushed to the earth by his old father’s appeal, 
He threw himself upon his aged parent’s neck, and entreated his 
forgiveness. ‘‘ My forgiveness, my boy!” replied the shepherd ; 
“you cannot offend me, and therefore it is vain to ask for my for- 
My heart is so utterly bound up in thee, that, though 
it may deplore, it cannot denounce any conduct of thine. It is as 
it were but @ servant of thine, and in good or in evil report, will 
But, if my sufferings, and the sneers of men 
have no influence over thee, think, O my dear boy! think on 


giveness, 


follow in its train, 


death, the judgment, eternity !” 

Will it be believed, that, after this appeal, the remorse which 
he suffered, and the resolutions of reformaton which he made, a 
single week saw the minister of Mosskirk reel into his manse, as- 
sisted by the pastor of the Methodist chapel, at two o'clock in the 
morning ?" Such was the distressing reality ; and the next morning, 
without speaking to his son, but giving, amid heart-breaking sobs 
and sighs, his blessing to his daughter-in-law and her children, old 
David Riddle removed from his son's roof; nor could all his en- 
treaties induce him to return. 

Let me hasten to conclude. The conduct of William became 
so notoriously shameful that it could no longer be overlooked by 
his parishioners, and he was more than once called by some of 
them with remonstrances, which increased gradually in severity. 
Still the infatuated man proceeded ; until at length his behaviour 
became a public slander to his own parishioners and to the whole 
church. He was yet, however, so much beloved for his generous 
warmth of heart, and admired for his talents, that a last effort was 
made te prevent the sentence of expulsion, which had been passed 
against him, from being carried into effect; and his punishment 
was commuted, if so it could be called, into making a public apolo- 
gy, from his own pulpit, to his people, for his shameful irregulari- 
ties. On the day of this heart-rending exhibition, not more than 
one-fourth of the congregatiod were present. But old David 
Riddle was there, supported, for the first, and alas! for the last 
time, into church by a friend. His form was now bent nearly 
double, he shuffled his feet painfully over the ground, his head 
shook from weakness, not from age ; his eyes were red and dim— 
he looked like a man who was only two or three steps from the 
open grave. When, after the service was concluded, William 
began to read the humiliating apology which he had written, the 
aged shepherd crept painfully down upon his knees, and burying 
his face in his clasped hands, remained absorbed in prayer. The 
last words had fallen from the minister's lips; there was a dead 
stillness throughout the church, for all were penetrated with sorrow 
and shame at their pastor's disgrace, when a deep groan broke from 











the old shepherd and startled the congregation from the silence in 
which they were indulging. All eyes, and those of the minister 
among the rest, were instantly directed towards the old man ; his 
frame remained for a moment in the attitude which we have de- 
scribed, and the next instant it fell heavily upon the fleor—a 
corpse. 

We shall not give pain to our readers, nor harrow up our own 
feelings, by attempting to describe the agony which this event 
caused William Riddle. It semed to be one of those griefs which 
cannot and ought not to be outlived—a punishment greater than 
man is able to bear. So thought William—if the flash of this con- 
viction across the settled gloom of his spirit could be called thought. 
How shall we go on? William again, after severe struggles, gave 
way to the entreaties of some of his mistaken friends, and to the 
treacherous wishes of his own heart. He became a confirmed 


drunkard! He seemed to have at length cast behind him every 


* “There was none, it would scem, to enforce the tee-total doctrine, This 
alone could have saved the unhappy William Riddle. 
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thought of reverence for God and his holy vocation—every particle 
of respect for himself or his fellow-men. His poor young wife ex- 
hausted every argument which reason could afford—every blan- 
dishment with which affection and beauty could supply her, to re- 
claim him, but in vain. He retained or seemed to retain, even 
all the warmth of his first love for her, and in his hours of intoxi- 
cation, he seemed most strongly to acknowledge her worth and 
loveliness ; but the necessity for the violent excitement of liquor 
had overcome all other considerations. She wept long and )it- 
terly; then as despair began to close in upon her, she (dreadful 
that we should have it to relate) sought, in the example of her 
husband, to escape from her sorrow! Ellen Ogilvie, the young, 
the graceful, the beautiful, the accomplished, the gentle, feminine 
creature, whose very frame seemed to shrink from the slightest 
coarseness in speech or action, became a drunkard ! 

Many years had passed away between the time when the old 
shepherd had perished in the church and the time to which we 
now refer, and William had a family of two sons and three daugh- 
ters. If Ellen’s father was unfavourabla to her marriage at first, 
it will be easily imagined that he never now acknowledged them, 
His young family, therefore, had nothing to depend upon except 
their father's exertions, and they were about to be closed for 
ever, 

The time arrived when it was impossible for William to be suf- 
fered any longer to remain in this charge. He was thrust out of 
his church and expelled from the ministry. |The messenger who 
delivered this message to him, delivered it to one more dead than 
alive. His excesses had at length brought on a fit of apoplexy ; 
he was but partially recovered from it, and could only, ina dim 
manner, comprehend the purport of the message,” when with his 
wife and children, he was removed from the manse. A friend 
sheltered him for a time—afterwards, he was conveyed over to 
Edinburgh. Within atwelvemonth he died, having been chained 
down to bed by his disease, one half of his frame being dead, 
with mind enough to see poverty and inevitable misery ready to 
crush his helpless family, but without the power to use the slight- 
est exertion in order to avert the impending calamity. It was in 
agarret in the High Street, upon rotten straw, the spectacle of 


an emaciated and shattered wife before his eyes, and the cries of |) 
| every variety of style, according to the nature of the subject and 


his starving children sounding in his ears, that William Riddle 
breathed his last! What availed it then that he had been good 
and pure, full of generous sentiments, endowed with a graceful 
person, a noble genius, and a manly eloquence ?—these otherwise 
invaluable qualities had been all sunk or scattered by the spend- 
thrift extravagancies of the Social Man. 

Tt is now about five years ago, since, as we were hurrying past 
Cassels’ Place, at the foot of Leith Walk, we were attracted by a 
crowd who had gathered round a poor intoxicated woman. She 
had fallen beneath the wheel of a waggon, and both her legs were 
crushed in a terrible manner. As two or three assistants carried 
her past a gas-light towards the nearest house, we were struck by 
the resemblance—hideous indeed, and bloated—which her features 
wore to some one whom we had known. We inquired her history, 
and, to our horror, discovered that this was indeed Ellen Ogilvie 
—the widow of our poor friend, William Riddle. It was useless 
attempting to save her; her vital energies were sinking rapidly 
beneath the injuries she had received. She revived a little from 
the effect of some wine which we gave her, and began incoherently 
to speak of her past life. ‘‘ You see me here, sir,” said she, ‘‘a 
poor, wretched, degraded creature —I was not always thus. ‘There 
was not a happier heart in wide Scotland than mine was ten years 
ago. But my husband, sir, was—a Social Man!" A convulsive sob 
checked her words—her head sank back on the pillow—her lower 
jaw fell—the death rattle sounded in her throat—and in a few 


moments the unfortunate woman expired! ! 


NOVELS. 
What do you understand by the term Novel ? 
literal signification, means something new; but as denoting a 


Novel, in its 


branch of literature, it is generally used as the name given to all 
fictitious composition in prose. 





What may this term, in its widest sense, be made to include ? 
Allegories, fables, and stories of all kinds, whether invented for 
the purpose of instruction or amusement. 

Where had this species of composition its origin? It is eom- 
monly thought to have originated among the people of Asia, and 
from thence to have found its way into Greece and Rome, and 
thence into the nations of Europe. 

What are the best known of Eastern fictions? The Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments ; though all the writings of the Eastern 
nations possess more or less of a fictitious character. 

Who introduced or revived the writing of novels in modern 
times? A set of strolling bards or story-tellers in France, called 
Troubadours, who went about proclaiming the deeds of imaginary 
heroes, in order to prompt acts of chivalry. 


In what language did they compose? In a sort of Roman- 


| French, called Romanshe, from which is derived our word ro- 


mance, 


A 


What is the difference between a novel and a romance ? 


| novel is a fictitious work, either founded upon the events of real 


life, or at least bearing some resemblance to them; while a ro- 


mance is a work of a similar kind, having something wild and un- 
natural in it, and if not purely imaginary, resting upon some ex- 
travagant tradition, and extending far beyond the limits of proba- 
bility. 

When did novel-writing find its way into this country ? 
introduced into England during the reign of Queen Elizabeth ; 
and since that time it has gradually extended, till now more novels 
issue from the press than works of almost any other description. 

Are novels an important branch of literature? On this point 
there is great diversity of opinion; some extolling them as the 


It was 


best teacher of morals, and others condemning them as the pol- 


| luters of principle, and the contaminators of the mind. 


What is the character of a good novel? A perfect freedom 
from every species of immoral tendency, together with the power 
of deeply interesting the feelings of the reader. 


What is the consequence of too great alove of novels? It 


' tends to distract the mind, and disqualify it for solid thinking, and 


the pursuit of useful knowledge. 


Is there any peculiar style adapted to novels? They admit of 


| character: but that must always be best which is most natural and 


animated. 





CHRIST'S INSTRUCTIONS ON THE MOUNT. 


In defending the truth of Christianity, we are presented with the 





| external evidence of testimony, miracles and prophecy, but no- 
| thing, in my opinion, carries with it so much weight to the minds 


of reflecting persons as its own character, included in what is usually 
called internal evidence. In reading over the records of our reli- 
gion, however some may stumble for a moment at meeting with 
matters too sublime for their comprehension, or apparently too much 
apart from the experience of the present age, such will be relieved 
from their difficulties, ‘and confirmed in their belief, if they reflect 
on its real character, consider the example of its first advocates, and 
the motives by which they were evidently actuated. The precepts 
of the New Testament are so heavenly in themselves, and enforced 
by considerations so clearly emanating from a divine religion, that 
every candid reader must admit, that the system with which they 
are connected is of God and not of man. 

Whether we consider the general principles by which the bulk 
of mankind are governed, or trace their conduct in detail, and 
compare these with the sayings of Christ, we cannot but perceive 
a very striking contra-t. And it is not unworthy of remark, that 
in atlempting to correct vicious habits, we perecive a shyness 
among professing Christians as to practical subjects; an indiffer- 
ence to some of the often repeated injunctions of Christ and his 
apostles, whilst a partiality to general holiness, and a confidence 
in peculiar doctrinal views seem to be preferred. 

Jesus taught ‘*as one having authority and not as the seribes ;” 
and however the narratives of his teaching by the evangelists may 
have been neglected, if a Christian wish to learn the will of his 
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Master, er to imbibe the happy feelings and dispositions which it 
is calculated to produce, let him constantly peruse and devoutly 
listen to the words of him ‘* who spake as never mdn spake.” 


Let us glance at the exalted precepts and heavenly principles 
ineulcated in his InstRUCTIONS ON THE MOUNT. It is remarka- 
ble, and is a proof cf the intended universality of his religion, that 
though these instruetions were delivered to the Jews eighteen 
hundred years ago, they are still suited to our present circumstances. 
Unlike the statutes and ordinances of Moses, there is nothing in 
the laws of Christ that cannot be obeyed in any country and in any 
clime. His commission to his apostles was, ‘‘ Go into all nations, 
and preach the Gospel to every creature,” corresponding to the 
prophecy, “In him shall all the nations of the earth be blessed ;” 
so that we find bond and free, male and female, Jew and Greek, 
are all the same in Christ Jesus. If the observance of times 
and seasons, if any ceremonies depending upon local accommoda- 
tion had been imposed, in all probability, in many parts of the 
world they could not have been observed; and hence Christ's 
religien could not have been universal. But love to God and 
love to man being the principle, and every personal expression of 
it the detail, there is no part of the world where his precepts cannot 
be obeyed. 

Bodily service, or external conformity to ritual observances, ex- 
tensively prevailed among the Jews; and it would be no hard task 
to prove that we ourselves have fallen into the error of attaching 
too much importance to thesame. In opposition to this, Christ here 
says “* Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall sce God.” Like 
a divine teacher, promulgating laws, for obedience or disobedience, 
to which men are held answerable to him who searches the heart 
and trieth the reins, he uniformly insists on the service of the 
heart. Whatever is in man, under the Gospel dispensation, is 
considered as the spring of action, and he is judged accordingly ; 
hence anger is connected with murder, and lust with adultery. 
The spirituality required by the Gospel is such, that to render our 
services acceptable our ‘‘ hearts must be right in the sight of God.” 

A desire “‘ to be seen of men,” is a motive by which we are too 
often actuated in our services; although we profess to be guided 
by a single eye to the glory of God and the good of men. How 
admirably does Jesus expose this hypocrisy, and condemn a spirit 
of religious ostentation! ‘Take heed that ye do not your alms 
before men, to be seen of them”—‘‘ When theu prayest, thou shalt 
not be as the hypocrites; for they love to pray standing in the 
synagogues, and in the corners of the streets, that they may be seen 
of men”—‘* When ye fast, be not as the bypocrites are, of a sad 
countenance, for they disfigure their faces that they may appear 
unto men to fast." He teaches us to remember that we are in the 
presence of God; that whatsoever service we rendered to Him 
who seeth in secret, at the last day they shall be rewarded openly. 

However unwilling men are generally to submit to a consistent 
course of sincere and self-denying obedience, we find great numbers 
ready to ‘make a profession. ‘‘ Word and tongue” religion is so 
easy compared to that of ‘deed and truth,” that we need not 
wonder that se many adopt the one and neglect the other. The 
present is a day of great profession, but perhaps not more so than 
at the time when our Lord delivered the following admonition— 
‘* Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into 
the kingdom of heaven, but he that doeth the will of my Father 
which is in heaven” And referring to false teachers, whom he 
calls wolves in sheep's clothing, he says, ‘* Wherefore, by their 
fruits ye shall know them.” How important, then, is it ‘to re- 
member that it is not the complexion of our creed, nor the num- 
ber or noise of our prayers, but hearing Christ's sayings and doing 
them, that gives us a title to be called his disciples. 

The following injunction is so very important, and so peculiarly 
connected with a kingdom that is not of this world, that I cannot 
forbear adverting to it: ** Love your enemies, bless them that curse 
you, and pray for them that despitefully use you and persecute you.” 
However some may be disposed to say, ‘‘ this isa hard saying, who 
can bear it ?” it recommends itself to every mind enlarged and pu- 
rified by the Gospel, The lawgiver himself exemplified it in his 











own behaviour ; ‘‘ when he was reviled he reviled not again, but 
committed his cause to him who judgeth righteously,” He came 
not to condemn, nor to destroy, but to save ; and in the midst of 
his tortures, instead of imprecating vengeance, he prayed for his 
enemies, ‘* Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do!” 
The apostles, guided by the same spirit, exhorted the Christians 
not to avenge themselves, for this important reason, that *‘ ven- 
geance belongeth to the Lord.” God only knows the degree of 
punishment which is due to offending man, and therefore, for a 
fellow worm to ‘ resist evil,” is to take that into his hands which 
belongs exclusively to God. Moreover, in cultivating this spirit 
of forbearance and kindness, we are imitating our Father who is 
in heaven, for ‘* he maketh his sun to rise on the eril and on the 
good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust.” How pa- 
cific is such a disposition, and how well calculated to bring our 
enemies to repentance! Christ tells his disciples, ‘‘ Ye are not of 
the world, as I am not of the world,” and therefore, upon this 
exalted view of their characters, he asks, ‘‘ If ye love them (only) 
which love you, what reward have ye ? dO not even the publicans 
the same?” It would be well to review our past liyes, and in 
reference to those who have injured us, to ask ourselves whether 
we have acted in the spirit of the world, or as we are recom- 
mended. If we render evil for evil it may well be asked, 
““What do ye more than others?” I fear that though this 
passage is sufficiently conspicuous in the New Testament, it has 
found its way to the hearts of very few, Every day affords abun- 
dant proof of the lust of revenge : but the instances of doing good 
to them that hate us are rare indeed. How little of genuine cha- 
rity is to be found even among professors of religion! What evil 
speaking, tale bearing, railing, contention, and strife are often 
occurring among those of the same society! May we be more 
anxious to learn of him who was meck and lowly in heart, that we 
may find rest to our souls! Our daily prayer to God to “‘ forgive 
us our trespasses,” involves in it an obligation to forgive others ; 
and Jesus says, ‘‘ If ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither 
will your Father forgive your trespasses.” And the practical ex- 
pression of forgiveness is to do as the apostle directs: ‘‘ If thine 
enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him drink: be not 
overcome of evil, but overcome evil with geod.” 


The love of money, the root of all evil, has been so prevalent 
in all ages, that we need not be surprised at Jesus, in these in- 
structions, speaking against it at considerable length. ‘* Take 
heed,” says he, on another occasion, ‘‘ and beware of covetous- 
ness,” “‘ for a man’s life”—that is the safety or pleasure of a man’s 
life—* consisteth not in the abundance of the things which he 
possesseth.” Christ's sayings bear hard against the rich, except 
they be “‘ rich in good works, ready to distribute, willing to com- 
municate.” ‘‘ How hardly shall they that have riches enter into 
the kindom God!” Those who lay up for themselves treasure on 
earth, instead of making themselves rich towards God by distri- 
buting to the poor, are, in Scripture language, said to “* trust in un- 
certain riches, instead of the living God who giveth us all things 
richly to enjoy ;” and Christ distinctly refers to these, and declares 
that ‘‘it is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle than 
for such to enter into the kingdom of heaven!” If our grounds 
bring forth plentifully, or our business be productive of profit, he 
does not say that we are to forego our right to these proceeds, or 
that we are not to be the possessors of a treasure; but his instruc- 
tions are strong and specific as to the use we are to make of them, 
We are not to lay up for ourselves treasures upon earth, like the 
man who, after enlarging his barns, and stowing all his fruits and 
his goods, said to his soul, ** Soul, thou hast much goods laid up 
for many years, take thine ease, eat, drink. and be merry ;” but 
to lay up treasures in heaven, by distributing to the poor. This is 
an important but much neglected part of the will of Christ, and 
deserves the serious consideration of every Christian, and espe- 
cially those who are rich. Here we suppose is a man fast acquir- 
ing wealth, professing to be ‘*a stranger anda pilgriin in the 
world,” and who is said to be “begotten toa lively hope of an in- 
heritance incorruptible, undefiled, reserved in heaven, and which 
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fadeth not away.” With the poor and wretched around him, and 
and with the example of Christ before his eyes, what course ought 
such a man to pursue? Is he at liberty to scrape together, with 
an anxious solicitude, all he can aecumulate ; avoid as much as 
possible the calls of charity, or, when he does give, give sparingly 
and grudgingly ? Or should he not view himself as the steward of 
God, accountable for the disposal of his wealth, and always willing 
to communicate, and ready to give liberally and cheerfully? The 
latter is the only consistent, the only Christian course. The ten- 
dency of our Saviour’s instructions is always to lead the mind to 
God and heaven, to exercise our faith, and to make us feel that 
‘*God careth for us.” What a number of reasons, and how co- 
gent, to induce us not to be anxious about the morrow, and to lay 
up treasures in heaven, and not upon the earth! The uncertainty 
of riches is the first that may be named. 
take to themselves wings and fly away.’’ A prudent man willalways 


LIVESEY’S 


The Psalmist says, ‘* they 
select for his property a place of the greatest security. On earth, 
moth and rust corrupt.our treasures, and thieves break through 
and steal; in heaven, neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and 
thievs do.not break through nor ¢teal. 
manded to set our affections on things above, where Christ sitteth 
at the right haud of God: but this cannot be if our treasure be on 
the earth, ‘‘for where your treasure is there will your heart be 
also.” 
moncy so as not to part with it when our brother stands in need, 
the love of God is not in us. 
for ourselves,it is clear we trust in them instead ef the living God. 
God requires the supreme affections of our hearts; but if we pay 
our offerings to Mammon, we are serving another God; and no 
man can serve two masters —‘‘ ye cannot serve God and Mammon.” 
Fourthly, as to the fear of want, our Lord reminds his disciples 
that every creature is under the care of a kind Providence. God 
clothes the grass of the field ; he makes the lilies to grow, exceed- 
ing in beauty even the glory of Solomon. He feeds the fowls, 


Secondly, we are com- 


Thirdly, covetousness is called idolatry: if we love our 


If we are bent on accumulating riches 


which neither sow, nor reap, nor gather into barns, and ‘* shall he 
Well might 
he say, “ Behold!” and ‘‘ Consider!” for though we have ten 


not’’ says Jesus, ‘‘ much more feed and clothe you ?” 





thousand proofs of God's superintendiug care before our eyes, we 
seem as if our only safety consisted in being able to accumulate a 
larger stock every year. 
us with life, and will he not also give us food and clothing to 
maintain the same ? 
have need of these things!” Fifthly, as to trusting in God, 
christians are reminded that they ought to excel others. ‘* What 
shall we eat, what shall we drink, and wherewithal shall we be 
clothed?” are questions which imply anxiety; and ‘after all 
these things do the nations of the world seck :” “‘ but seek ye first 
the kingdom of God and his righteousness, and all these things 
shall be added unto you.” . 
Let it be the writer and the reader's anxious study, then, to 
understand the will of their Master, to keep it always in remem- 
bsance, and never fail to reduce it to practice. 


He has given us a body, and endowed 


“Your heavenly Father knoweth that you 


The way is nar- 
row; a cross will frequently have to be borne; and it is only by 
taking it up faithfully, and confessing him before men, that we 
can expect to be confessed before his Father and all his holy an- 
gels. ‘* Blessed are they that do his commandments, that they 
may have right to the tree of life, and may enter in through the 
gates into the city.” 


GOOD FEMALE SERVANTS. 
Tue operations of society, if left for any length of time unchecked 
by suitable alterations, like the shoe upon the same foot, are likely 
to get crooked. A most obvious proof of this is found in the 
number of males who are unemployed, and the great scarcity of 
Semales for respectable situations. There is one universal ery of 
the want of good female servants, both for domestic and farming 
‘purposes. The acknowledged reason of this is, the labour of 
young girls being so much in request at the factories; the 


wages being so ample; and the liberty connected with this work 


-found to differ with rancour, and to form into parties. 








so far exceeding that of domestic servitude ; that the girls, both 
of town and country, are tempted to seck this sort of employment 
to the loss of every domestic acquirement. Through necessity 
they are generally sent early to the factory, and few ever attain 
as much domestic experience as is necessary to manage the affairs 
of a family, upon the most limited scale. While many a man of 
forty years of age, with afamily around him, cannot clear at his 
loom more than 5s. or 63, per week, these lasses of seventeen can 
earn 8s. or 9s. And it is not uncominon for married women to 
go to the winding frames, while the husband remains at home, out 
of employment, peeling potatoes, and nursing the children. In 
this respect, society is evidently in a disordered state, and the em- 
ployment of the country taking a perverted direction. Many 
respectable familics are not keeping more than half the number of 
servants they would if they could get good ones, whilst others, 
after being long tormented by incessant changes, are actually doing 
the work themselves. Some alteration ought to be attempted ; 
society, like a river, unless it be properly inclosed by banks, is 
sure to take a mischievous course, 





ON DEBATING SOCIETIES. 
I was lately much struck, in reading over the advertisements of 
a Debating Society, inserted in a weekly paper, to find in each 
of them this sentence :—‘‘ religion and politics are to be excluded 
any share in the debate.” Why, thought I within myself, are 
two sciences, in which the best interests of the human race are 
most deeply involved, to be banished from the notice of a society 
As a Society 


professedly meeting for improving conversation ? 
of Christians and of Englishmen, what subjects can b? proposed 
to their investigations of equal importance with those of the per- 
fections and ways of the Deity, the duties and expectations of 
mankind, and the provisions for the support of liberty, order, and 
social happiness, made by the authors of our excellent political 
constitutions ? 

I was proceeding in a train of reflections that might have led 
me to some uncharitable judgments, if I had not recollected, 
that these notices of their meetings were signed by a gentleman 
of whose genius, information, and principles, I bad, without any 
very intimate acquaintance, formed a favourable opinion. From 
this idea, I proceeded to call to mind the expression, “ much 
may be said on both sides; and to try the experiment how far 
this exclusion of certain subjects might be vindicated, 


In the first place, it is evident that religion and politics are the 
subjects, above all others, respecting which mankind have been 
For 
modes of faith, for forms of worship, and for civil constitutions, 
in various ages of the world, enmity and discord have been ex- 
cited, war and persecution practised, and blood profusely spilt. 
These subjects have been the occasion of sowing dissension and 
malice in the walks of private life, of separating chief friends, and 
raising petty hostility between near relatives. These are the 
topics on account of which ‘a man is set at variance against his 
father, and the daughter against the mother, and a man’s foes 
are they of his own household.” The founder of these societies 
therefore, warned by what they have observed, and desirous to 
maintain peace, good order, and good humour in their assemblies, 
have been induced, notwithstanding the importance of these sub- 
jects, to chouse those in the discussion of which men can be more 
indifferent, and consequently more pacific. 

This proceeding is clearly justifiable, if not praiseworthy. 
Men associating voluntarily for the exercise of their oratorical 
powers, and the practice of free and fair discussion, are at liberty 
to extend or to limit the range of their inquiries at pleasure. 
Yet is it not desirable, that in a meeting of this kind, where 
there is so great a chance for disinterestedness respecting these 
subjects of inquiry, an experiment should be made how far a dif- 
ference respecting them is reconcileable with amity, cordial 
esteem, and tranquility? Many wise men have stipposed, that 
it is not religion and politics, considered simply in themselves, but 
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the self-interest which has united with them in the defenders and 
opponents of their various systems, that has disturbed the repose, 
and diminished the felicity of mankind. In societies for free con- 
versation this interest does not exist ; the members have only that 
common concern in them which all men have, and which alone 
renders them truly valuable. Would they therefore admit these 
subjects, in conjunction with others, who knows but they might at 
once make valuable discoveries, and vindicate the inoffensiveness 
of the“subjects themselves ? 

But perhaps another reason why these topics have been excluded 
from a public debate may be, an idea, that on account of their im- 
portance, differences of opinion respecting them can scarcely be 
tolerated, and ought not to be encouraged and fomented. Res- 
pecting the more private concerns of man in his individual capa- 
city, the cireumstances of love or marriage, the comparative value 
of different virtues, and the improvement or deterioration of so- 
eiety ; respecting points of philosophy and matters of taste ; no 


one calls in question the right of disagreement in opinion, no one 


regards the man that varies from him with an eye of offence. 
These, therefore, and such as these, are the topics selected to 
employ the faculties of these combatants. If some of them are 
trivial, none at least are dangerous. If little good can be expected 
from the investigation of them, neither can it be attended with 
any great degree of harm. 

Yet since we are obliged to conclude that men differ on the 
more important questions relating to religion and politics, who 
are actuated by the most sincere views; and since many differ- 
ences on these subjects do not materially influence practice ; 
though the right ‘of instituting societies that wave such discussions 
is allowed, yet why must not the right be also granted of promot- 
ing their free investigation? In proportion to the importance of 
a subject, the safety arising from many counsellors, from the colli- 
sion of many intellects, may increase. Audi alteram partem is a 
maxim both prudent, convenient, and just. 

In religion, more particularly, as the concern of every individual 
respecting it is so vast and extensive, and that of the state nothing 
at all, except so far as the morals and good order of its citizens 
may be affected, is it not desirable that societies for free conversa- 
tion should undertake the investigation of all its principal articles ? 
It would not follow, because they were made topics of liberal 
inquiry, that therefore they would be controverted: or if they 
were controverted that they would be finally rejected. By a just 
and unbiassed examination we could scarcely fail to have the dic- 
tates of truth and virtue confirmed and established ; and the cor- 
ruptions of dark ages, and impositions of interest, consigned to 
merited oblivion. 

Too many consider a Debating Society as a kind of theatre for 
the exhibition of logical and oratorical powers ; or an arena where 
philosophical and literary boxing may be practised. But I would 
view these institutions in a very different light, I would have every 
one that°enters them to consider himself as embarked in the search 
after important truth; and every one that gives publicity to his 
sentiments in them, in gravity, sincerity, and truth, to speak as 
“the oracles of God.” And though it be necessary for debate 
that there should be opponents, and that the different sides of a 
question should be advocated ; yet even this is not necessary for 
conversation. An evening might be agreeably spent, though no 
material difference of opinion appeared. Useful ideas, that were 
merely sarted by one speaker, might be ramified and improved by 
a succeeding one. This contributor might excel in solid argu- 
ment; the next might make way for the reception of the same 
opinions by a happier stream of native eloquence ; a third might 
affect the heart, and show in a lively manner the connexion of the 
truths which the other had taught, with the genuine nature, and 
elearest interests of man; while the memory or imagination of a 
fourth might supply descriptive illustrations or narrative instances, 
by means of which the same truth might be apprehended and ap- 
proved by every capacity. 

Yet should a wide, a striking difference of opinion appear, it is 
not to be regarded as an evil. Men were made to differ. They 








cannot be unanimous because they are imperfect; and because 
they view objects, as it were, from different positions. The black 
knight in the story who saw a golden shield, and the white cheva- 
lier who perceived a silver one in the same object, contemplated 
it on different sides. Instead of ending their dispute on the subject 
with a furious challenge, they ought to have interchanged mutual 
expressions of gratitude for being informed by each other, of a 
circumstance of which each might have remained ignorant. The 
same will hold good with regard to every discussion. Equally 
sincere and earnest, the advocates of opposite opinions are endea- 
vouring to enlighten their antagonists; and to communicate juster 
views of things. Do they succeed? then they ought to be con- 
sidered and treated as the greatest benefactors. Do they fail, 
unable to convince, unsuccesful in their attempts to place you in 
the position which they occupied, that you may view the objects 
in controversy as with their eyes? they are not the less intitled 
to your thanks, since they have done all they could. Do mutual 
concessions prove that the truth lay between you? Then are 
you mutual henefactors, and bound to congratulate each other on 
a common acquisition. 

Those who preside in these assemblies for unrestrained and fair 
discussion, should labour to impress such ideas on the mind of all 
who attend. The should persuade those who engage in the strug- 
gle of debate, to contend not for victory, but for truth, and the 
general improvement. If the subjects under consideration be of 
a lighter nature, all undue and pernicious levity should be dis- 
couraged, and mere trials of ability and displays of wit should be 
restricted principally to such occasions, If the subject be solemn 
and momentous, let the tone of the discussion be of a similar na- 
ture. But let the urbanity and mutual kindness of the disputants 
be increased with the importance of their inquiries. Thus will a 
liberal and rational amusement, without losing its power to divert 
and please, become a valuable means of improvement; a means 
which all may enjoy; since every different circle of acquaintance, 
in town or in country, are always competent to form themselves 
into such a society, and would, almost in every case, gain am ac- 
quisition of valuable and interesting company by such a step. 

The writer of this is not ignorant that these institutions have 
been decried by names of high celebrity and venerable authority. 
He suspects, however, (with all due deference) that they have by 
some means been seduced, in these particular instances, into a 
practice which they would have condemned in almost any other 
case ; namely, the reasoning from the abuse of a thing against its 
use. Inconveniences no doubt may arise; improprieties may 
creep in, in the execution of the best plan. But these farnish no 
ground for decrying in the general, what so evidently promises 
united pleasure and profit. It may happen that individuals 
may expose themselves, by attempting to exercise that eloquence 
which they do not possess. It may happen that the eause of folly, 
error, or vice may be advocated by numbers too great, genius too 
lively, or powers too commanding. Much of this evil, however, 
has a tendency to rectify itself. Much may be counteracted by 
the judicious efforts a respectable moderator, or by a select so- 
ciety or committee managing the affairs of the whole. In any case 
where vice had usurped the mastery; and those who possessed the 
real power appeared to act from corrupt principles; a wise and 
good man would choose to secede from such an association. But 
where the design of the principal supporters is good; where 
talents and virtue occupy the chair: where instructive questions 
furnish the theme ; conversation societies must be allowed a first 
place among the elegant amusements. They tend to improve the 
minds of every class in society ; and to diffuse taste and useful in- 
formation far and wide.— Virtues’ Friend. 








Betrer Trave ror Btrcuers.—At Bodmin, in Cornwall, 
where James Teare has been labouring, the present number of 
tee-total members is 1000, forming one-fourth of the population. 
One of the principal butchers stated that there is five hundred 
weight of meat sold more than used to be, on a Saturday, to the 
tee-totallers. 
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TO YOUNG WOMEN, 


Beauty soon grews familiar to the lover, 
Fades in his eye, and palis upon the sense ; 
But let the lovely maid improve her charms, 
With inward greatness, unaffected wisdom, 
And sanctity of manners 
While winning mildness and attractive smiles 
Dwell in her looks. 





AppIson, 

To the blushing maiden, apprehensive and disquiet on her en- 
trance into the busy scene of life; to the hapless innocent, for 
whose unpractised feet the latent snare is already spread; to the 
palpitating heart, which, without friendly counsel, may resign 
its peace to folly, its happiness to deceit; a friend to virtue ad- 
dresses the warning but encouraging voice ; a voice which knows 
not to flatter, but undertakes to discover, with equal frankness, 
the gulph into which a faltering step may plunge the heedless 
wanderer, and the region of delight which the steady pace of 
caution and perseveranee will infallibly attain. 


It has been well observed, that beauty, like power, is little 
aceustomed to hear the truth. Not becanse it is less necessary 
than for others; but those who address you imagine themselves 
interesed in deceiving that they may betray. Be it your care 
therefore, whenever the uncorrupted stream of information is 
within your reach, to avail yourselves of the valuable opportunity, 
that by knowledge, and genuine prudence, you may be able to 
avert calamities and ensure felicity. 


Nature has some difference in the disposition and character of 
the sexes ; but mistaken customs have introduced much more. To 
you, as well as to men, the universal Parent has imparted intelligence 
that neither earth nor heaven can bound, and affections capable 
of remounting to their source, exulting in the perfection of the 
Deity, and delighting in what is his delight. 
the impulse of curiosity, the refining energy of taste, the con- 
solation of hope, the ardour of patriotism, the sympathetic glow 
of pure benevolence, and the more than vestal beam of rational 
devotion. If the eternal Disposer has given to the other sex 
strength, to yours attractive forms; to them eourage, to you 
invincible patience ; to them towering majesty, to you ineffable 
grace and becoming gentleness—he has not willed (for reason 
sanctions no such decree) that all your care and exertion should 
be bestowed on your peculiar endowments. Awake then from 
that lethargy into which adulation has lulled the believing sex, 
and from this instant consider yourselves us rational beings, as 
members of the social body, as subjects of the divine law, as ac- 
countable stewards of your time, property, and abilities, destined 
with the rest of human race to find real and permanent enjoyment 
only in the paths of virtue. Endeavour henceforth according to 
your opportunities to attain solid learning, useful knowledge, and 
trae excellence of character. Views and aims like these will, 
more than all the artifice and narrow prudence which some pre- 
scribe, seeure your welfare in every vicissitude of life. 


You also can feel 


A considerable degree of solicitude must be felt by every indi- 
vidual, who as yet looks forward to the commencement of the 
matrimonial relation. More especially must it appear of import- 
ance, whom imperious custom has only allowed a negative voice 
on that momentous affair. Thus circumstanced, what is commonly 
termed love may well form an interesting part of your business, 
though not your principal concern. 

Dangers, it must not be concealed, await you on every hand. 
If unwary fancy, the ignis fatuus of the mind, be fatally mistaken 
for the lamp of true affection, and lead you willingly to incur a 
share in the ruin that follows indolence and intemperance ; in the 
eontempt that attaches to criminal weakness ; or in the abhorrence 
that attends injustice, perfidy, or cruelty,—how lost—how deplo- 
rable will be your condition! No friend or relative can undertake 
to lighten your load; your days must be spent in the painful 
exercise of your sex’s inexhaustible patience, the sole consolation 
you must thenceforward expect. Nor is this the only hazard to 
which by giddy levity you may be exposed. Should you be se- 
duced to immodest conduct—should you forfeit that reputation 





which is better to you than life—-your fairest hopes are blasted ; 
and it will be an uncommon circumstance if your remaining days 
are not spent either in bitter repentance, or in the fatal palliative 
of continued folly. The latter course brings with it an infinite 
train of evils—disease, contempt, accumulated remorse, a mind 
unfit for every sublime pursuit, a destitute and miserable old age, 
and future prospects too dreadful to be dwelt on in description. 
Penitence, indeed, may restore the wanderer to peace and hope, 
to virtue and content, but by the pangs which no guilty pleasure 
can ever compensate ; and reputation, with its attendant comforts 
once lost, is never fully regained. 

That mental and moral improvement, here recommended, 
will prove the powerful guardian of your honour and 
happiness. While it infallibly disposes you to prefer the man of 
sense and virtue to the silly fop, or presuming rake, it will render 
you amiable in the eyes of those who alone can make happy their 
partners in the conjugal state. It will gild the lonely gloom of 
celibacy, if such be your lot; will find better employment for 
your advancing years than fantastic follies or melancholy repining ; 
will either silence or reduce to total disregard the silly taunts of 
the undiscriminating satirist, for a behaviour unaffected, prudent, 
and proper, must command general respect; and by enlarging 
the sphere of your benevolent sympathy, it will in some degree 
repay the want of closer and more natural connexions. While, 
in a contrary event, it will make you inestimable partners to the 
men of your choice, and capable of sustaining the tender relation 
of mother with dignity, comfort, and usefulness. 

From a regard to you as constituting the more numerous part 
of the human species; from a regard to the happiness of the other 
part, who are individually connected with you by many of the 
most interesting ties by which beings can be united; from a regard 
to that offspring which numbers of you are destined to introduce 
into the world, with minds partaking in a high degree of the qua- 
lities of your own, and with characters formed aecording to your 
ideas of propriety and exeellence; from these considerations we 
think ourselves fulfilling the most sacred duty while we expatiate 
on those topics that tend to make you wise and virtuous,— 
Virtue’s Friend. 


THE VOICE OF GOD. 
(From the Ladies’ Repository.) 
What called me forth from dust ? 
What bade my blood 
Throughout my veins thus warmly flow ? 
What bade me live, and it was so? 
The voice of God! 


What, even from my youth, 
Where’er I've trod, 
Has warned dread danger from my way, 
And called me back when I would stray? 
The voice of God! 


What, when affliction reared 
Its weighty rod, 
And I stood tremblingly in tears, 
Fell most melodious on my ears ? 
The voice of God! 


What, when I mouldering lie 
Beneath the sod, 

Shall bid the tomb resign ite trust, 

And rouse again my sleeping dust ? 
The voice of God! 


Then ever let me heed, 
At home, abroad, 
Where’er my earthly lot is cast, 
While duty calls, and life flows fast, 
The voice of God!—D. J. Manne. 








THE BLIND GIRL TO HER MOTHER. 
Mother, they say the stars are bright, 
And the broad heavens are blue ; 
I dream of them by day and night, 
And think them all like you. 
I cannot touch the distant skies, 
The stars I ne'er can see ; 
Yet their sweet images arise, 
And blend with thoughts of thee. 
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_ Encacine An Impossrritiry.—A person applying for a 
licence to sell spirituous liquors at Market Raisin, offered a pledge 
** not to permit any drunkenness or other abuse of spirits.” How 
vain is such a pledge, and how impossible for any landlord to keep 
it. Possibly he might prevent drunkenness in its grosser forms, 
bnt to prevent it altogether is effected only by preventing the par- 
ties drinking the liquor. The miller might with as much con- 
sistency pledge himself that every person entering his mill shall 
escape from being dusted. _It is clear that there are many land- 
lords who even do not yet understand the properties of the liquor 
they sell. 


Ay Interestinc Statement.—Mr. Williams, hat maker, 
stated at one of the meetings of the South London Auxiliary, 
that he had been twenty-four years a drunkard. He depicted in 
lively colours his wretched and despicable condition while the 
victim of delusion, and commended the Society as being worthy 
the support and encouragement of all tradesmen. For many 
years he had never given more than 5s. for a coat, and 2s, for a 
waistcoat, and money laid out for furniture would have been 
regarded as sheer extravagance : but now he employed the tailor, 
the shoemaker, and instead of sending for 2o0z. of sugar, and a 
farthing candle, he had always a stock in the house. His resi- 
dence had been a garret at 2s. per week, but he now lived ina 
house at £40 per annum. At one time when he returned home, 
it was necessary to examine the seat of his chair before he sat 
down, and often had to tie it up before he could trust himself 
on it, but he had lately purchased a set of new ones, and reformed 
the old by having them new seated; for seven years he had not 
entered a church or a chapel, but now he rose early on the 
Sabbath morning, and attended the prayer meeting at seven 
o'clock ; the Sabbath was now a delight; its sacred services a 
gracious privelege. 

On Saturday forenoon two men were fighting in the street, 
both of them rather forward in liquor. One had a large stick 
with which he repeatedly inflicted the most severe blows upon 
the head and shoulders of his opponent, whilst in return the other 
kieked in the most barbarous manner. A number of persons 
stood looking on with indifference, apparently enjoying the sight 
of so offensive and so brutal an exhibition. I went to divide the 
parties, but should have found it difficult to accomplish had not a 
reformed drunkard stepped up and interposed ; he was one who 
formerly was a great fighter himself, but for some years has been 
aman of peace. He succeeded in dividing the parties, who still 
continued to rage with the most malicious feelings towards each 
other. This was drink’s doings, and is but one of those exhibi- 
tions which constantly occur from this common cause of all evil. 


Tue way To Repvuce Poors’ Rares.—At a meeting at 
Launceston, a man who wasareformed character made an ex- 
cellent speech ; amongst other things, he stated that when the 
Board of Guardians met, and the names of the paupers called 
over, it was asked “‘ Where is such aman?” when it was said 
“Oh! he has become a tee-totaller, you will see no more of 
him!” This simple cireumstance speaks strongly in favour of 
our principles. 

Mex or Genivus.—IIomer was a_ beggar; Plutus 
was a miller; Terence was a slave; Boethius died in prison; 
Bogerse starved ; Tasso had not money enough to purchase candles 
to write by; Cervantes died of hunger; Benteroglia was refused 
admittance into a hospital which he had formed; Agrippa died in 
a workhouse ; Vaugelas left his body to the surgeons to pay his 
debts ; Cameons ended his days in an almshouse ; Bacon lived in 
distress ; Raleigh and Moore ended their days upon the scaffold ; 
Le Sage never knew comfort in pecuniary matters; Speacer died 
in want; Collins went mad, from the world’s neglect; Milton 
sold his Paradise Lost for fifteen pounds sterling, in three install- 
ments, and died in obscurity ; Dryden died in distress; Orway 
died prematurely, and in went; Lee died in the streets; Steele 
was dogged by the bailiffs; Goldsmith sold, through Johnson, the 
Vicar of Wakefield, for a mere trifle, to release him from prison ; 
Fielding lies without a stone to mark his grave; Savage died in 





Newgate, at Bristol, where he was detained for three pounds sterl- 
ing; Butler lived neglected, and died poor; and the immortal 
Chatterton, in consequence of want, put an end to his existence 
in his eighteenth year. 


T noticep two ostlers on the wing the other day: before they 
ventured to step into the Old Oak, they halted to take stock. One 
was quite up, and the other was nearly so. He first cleared out 
his left-side waistcoat pocket, which yielded about three-halfpence. 
In order to increase the sum to the value of a pint} he made dili- 
gent search, but all to no purpose. He first groped his breeches 
pockets, then his right and afterwards his left jacket pockets; he 
then made a short pause, and afterwards simultaneously sent his 
hands full depth into both his waistcoat pockets—but all to no 
purpose, The next involuntary motion was a scratch of the head, 
with ‘‘ Come, Bony, let's go; it won't do.” 

TEMPERANCE AT THE Bar.—The following is a eopy of a 
temperance pledge, drawn by the members of the southern cir- 
enit, in the state of Georgia, being prompted to do so from the 
disgusting effect of spirit drinking at the several courts in the 
cireuit. ‘‘ We, the undersigned, members of the Southern bar, 
do pledge our honour and word to each other, and to the com- 
munity at large, to refrain from the use of ardent, vinous, and 
fermented liquors and spirits ; that we will not use them ourselves 
in any shape or manner, but we will use our influence and example 
to prevent the use of the same, not only while on the circuit, but 
at home and elsewhere.” Then follow the names of a number of 
influential barristers. 


A Trr-ToraL Pepestrian.—aAt an out-door meeting held in 
Smithfield Market, a person of the name of Molloy stood up to 
speak. He is the celebrated pedestrian, who has recently com- 
pleted the task of walking one mile and a quarter, for one thou- 
sand succeessive hours. He stated that he had performed that 
task with ease, and attributed it, in great part, to his having for 
many months desisted from the use of all inebriating liquors. 
Having been known to suffer, in a variety of ways, from habits 
of intemperance, his testimony was regarded as important. 

DIFFERENCE OF COLOUR. 
BY MRS, SIGOURNEY. 
God gave to Afric’s sons 
A brow of sable dye, 
And spread the country of their birth 
Beneath a burning sky ; 
And with a cheek of olive, made 
The little Hindoo child, 
And darkly stained the forest tribes 
That roam our Western wild. 





To me he gave a form 
Of fairer, whiter clay ; 

But am I, therefore, in his sight 
Respected more than they ? 

No—'tis the hue of deeds and thoughts 

° He traces in his book— 

"Tis the complexion of the heart. 

On which He deigns to look. 


Not by the tinted cheek 
That fades away so fast— 

But by the colour of the soul 
We shall be judged at last. 

And God, the Judge, will look at me 
With anger in his eyes, 

If I my brother's darker brow 
Should ever dare despise. 





NOTICES. 

It has been a rule from the commencement of the Moral Reformer 
not to attempt to review books, and therefore I must decline 
the request ‘as to Mr. Lees “* Owenism Dissected.”—I must 
also decline the insertion of my Wigan correspondent, in com- 
mendation of Owenism. Every man is at liberty to entertain 
his own belief, and ought not to be persecuted for the same ; 
but I think it is scarcely candid to say that this system is pure 
christianity !—The article, ‘‘ Promisers,” I am informed, has 
appeared in ‘‘ Chambers’ Journal.”—My intended statement of 
the plan by which every county, if not every large ‘town might 
have its periodical is deferred till next month. New arrange- 
ments will answer best, tocommence with the new year. 
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LIST OF TEMPERANCE PUBLICATIONS. 
Sold by J. Pasco, 90, Bartholomew Close, West Smithfield, 
London. 

Tae Workinc Man—(20 pages) Tract, 6s. 8d. per 100. 


Livesey's LecrurE.—8vo. Edition, price 6d. 
Edition for distribution, price 2d., 12s. per 100. 


The HF aggiceeny: Intelligencer, (weekly,) 1d. ; Monthly parts 
5d.; Vol. 1, cloth bds. 6s.—Temperance Advocate and Herald, 
(monthly, ) 1d.—Hull Pioneer, (monthly,) 1d.—Northern Re- 
cord, (monthly. ) 

Nos. 79 and 80, of the Temperance Biisitquacet, contain the 
speeches of Dr. Pye Smith, Assad Yakoob Kayat, T. Beau- 
mont, Esq. and J. Higginbottom, Esq. Surgeons, and several 
others, at the Great Meeting held in Exeter Hall, May 16, 
1838.—Price 2d. 

The Curse of Britain: 
Cure of Intemperance. 
bds. 

A Manual of the New British and Foreign Temperance 
Society, Id. ; fine Paper and Wrapper, 2d. 

The lst Report of the New British and Foreign Temperance 
Society, 1837, containing a full statement of its operations from 
its commencement. 8d. stitched. 

The New Temperance Doctor, 1d. 

Fables dedicated to Temperance Societies. 
Lamesley. Stitched 4d.; bds 6d. 

Observations on the Two Pledges now proposed by the Old 
and New Societies. By the Rev James Ford, of Exeter. Third 
edition, fine paper, 1d. each ; common 4s. per 100. 

The London Temperance Tracts, 1 Vol. cloth bds. 

Beecher’s Six Sermons on Intemperance, new edition. 
ed, 6d. ; boards 9d. 

Address of the New British and Foreign Temperance Society, 
Id. 

The New Temperance Hymn Book, 1d. 

Now publishing, 24mo. printed wrapper, 12 pages, price 1d. 
The Crack Club. By C. O. L, To be completed in 16 Numbers. 

Just Published, the Second Report of the New British and 
Foreign Temperance Society, containing very interesting Details 
of the Temperance Reformation, and importants Facts relating 
thereto. Price only 1s. 

Tem Catechism, or Manual for Little Tee-totallers. 
By the Rev. W. R. Baker. 1d. or 7s. per 100. 

Tue Wine Question scripturally considered ; being a reply 
to a Sermon bearing the above title, delivered in various parts of 
the Kingdom, by the Rev. W. H. Medhurst, Missionary to the 
Chinese. By Rev. Francis Beardsall. 


A cheap 


an Essay on the Evils, Causes, and 
By the Rev, W. R. Baker. 5s. cloth 


By the Curate of 


Stitch- 





No. 18, OF LIVESEY’S MORAL REFORMER, PRICE 24. 
The first 13 Nos. ot this work were published at 1d.—Nos. 14, 
15, 16, 17, and 18, contain double the ber of pages, and 
are charged 2d. each. The work will be continued on the first of 
each month at this price.—Apply to the Publisher, 28, Church 
Street, Preston, or to any of the agents. N. B.—The Moral 
Reformer being circulated in almost every county in the kingdom, 
see the list of agents,) will be found an advantageous vehicle for 
dvertisements. 


TEMPERANCE PUBLICATIONS. 

On Sale at the Moral Reformer Office, Church Street, Preston. 

About 20 sorts of Temporance Tracts, 1s. 4d. per 100—15 
sorts of Handbills, 8d. per 100—and 5 sorts of Posters, 2s. 8d. 
per 100, 25 per cent discount on the above at a pound’s worth in 
one order. Also 9 sorts of Standard Works, at 6s. per 100— 
Temperance Hymn Books 6s. per 100; and the New Temperance 
Hymn Books, 12s. per 100. Livesey's Lecture, demy 8vo. edition, 
24s. per 100; and a cheap edition, 16 Pages Crown 4to., 12s. 
per 100. 





PRINTING. 
All kinds of Job Printing done ; also Tracts, 
Book-work, on reasonable terms. 


STEREOTYPING. 


The Printers in Lancashire and the adjacent counties, are re- 
spectfully informed, that J. Livesey has commenced a Siereotyp- 
ing Foundry, where work of all kinds is neatly executed, and on 
reasonable terms. 

Impressions from about 30 Wood Cuts, appeared in the Preston. 
Temperance Advocate, of 1836 and 1837, some of them very su- 
perior designs. As these would be very suitable for ornamenting 
Temperance Periodicals or Publications, casts may be had from 
any of them at 7s, 6d. each. 


Pamphlets, and 





























The Moral Reformer is published on the first of every 
Month, Price @d.---Printed, Published, and Stereotyped 
Sy, sanorine Awestay from whee xy af te proven 
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